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INTRODUCTION, 


SCARCELY any apology, it is felt, is necessary for 

sending out into the overcrowded world of literature 
another volume dealing with life and scenes in the historic 
land of the Pharaohs. For over two years that country 
has been, especially to the Australians, of peculiar interest 
from the fact of its forming the principal, if not the only 
base, for military operations against the Turkish and Ger- 
man forces on the Gallipoli Peninsula. Australia’s soldiers 
fill its busy streets and bivouac on its deserts; Australian 
money flows into its treasury and industries; the fame of 
Australian soldiers echoes throughout the length and 
breadth of its populous regions. As the world of to-day 
concerns itself principally with the Egypt of the past, and 
the country has become consequently to a great extent the 
domain of the Egyptologist and antiquarian, many of the 
scenes which it is the privilege of our soldiers to gaze upon 
have remained unchanged throughout the long ages of the 
past. Such of these as the writer feels will prove of in- 
terest to those good Australians whose duties lie in the 
quiet paths of peace, he has endeavoured to depict, and 
invites the reader to wander with him for a while through 
quaint villages where the fellahein toils in the sun-glare 
beside the slow moving Nile, to linger in the gloom of the 
tombs of the mighty dead, or to rest in the quiet shade 
of the date palms. 


No attempt has been made, or indeed is possible in 
these pages, to clothe the dry bones of the past with the 
dressings of the period, but rather to deal only with those 
aspects of Egyptian and Arab life their loved ones now 
gaze upon, and which have made bright pages during their 
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INTRODUCTION. 


sojourn in Egypt. Some portion of the atmosphere of 
the country it may, perhaps, be possible to convey; the 
laughter and the inexpressible delight with which Aus- 
tralians have greeted each novel scene in this strange land 
cannot adequately be expressed; they pass with the hour, 
like the fleeting sunshine of hoary winter. 


Whilst the passage of thousands of years, however, 
finds little change in Egyptian modes of life, a marked 
difference must be noted as the result of the deepening 
influence of the British Nation. With the thunder of the 
railway car came the beginning of a new era so far as the 
grosser customs of the people were concerned. Slavery, 
concerning which some interesting details are given in a 
subsequent chapter, has almost ceased to exist, and along 
with it the concubinage of the slave. Laws of divorce, 
under which it was only needful for a man to declare to 
his wife, “thou art divorced,” have progressed to such an 
extent that he must now take the woman before a local 
magistrate. The extent of this gradual yielding to new 
world thought and morals may be estimated from the fact 
that until a few years ago a woman of twenty thought 
it no shame to appear in the streets of Cairo attired only 
in a loin cloth. The Saaydeh Dervisher, or snake-charm- 
er, still sees nothing singular in following his old practices 
of devouring live serpents and filling the streets with his 
weird cries. The Mahommedan also may still take his 
four wives to his bosom, or marry them from the age of 
ten, but in many respects the visitor must expect to find 
that leavening of the culture and civilisation which every- 
where follows British rule and influence. 


FORSST 
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With the Anzacs in Egypt. 
— 


IN SWEET CEYLON. 


HE “front” bound Australian warrior gets his first 

glimpse of Eastern life in the fair island of Ceylon 

which nestles, languorous and luxuriant, like a dream island 
on the placid waters of the Indian Ocean. 


Day had broken over Colombo, with its lines of steady 
cocoanut palms, as our transport anchored outside the break- 
waters. The port lacks a natural harbour, but inside the 
artificial one which man’s ingenuity has fashioned there 
is a motley but remarkable array of shipping, much 
diminished, however, at the present in consequence of the 
war. The vessels vary from the stately liner to the Indian 
dhow, a queer shaped craft resembling nothing so much as 
the ships of the Spanish Armada, and the Katamaran, 
crudely fashioned by our dusky brother from a tree trunk, 
Of all the fragile vessels in which primitive man embarks 
upon the deep in his quest of food, the narrow risky 
Katamaran is thought the safest, its security being in a 
large measure due to its outrigger, which is also rudely 
fashioned from a portion of a tree. A wonderful degree 
of speed is obtained by these boats, and a popular outing 
on the Colombo Lagoon is to erect a wide seat or platform 
upon one of them, run up a sail, and if the wind is favor- 
able, tear away at an astonishing pace. 


No sea gulls skim over the quiet waters of the bay, 
but, instead of the white-winged sea birds is a colony of 
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ordinary black crows noisily carrying on the work. Out 
in the rough water, and also seaward of the breakwater, 
these scavengers circle and wheel and dive and pick up 
floating food as if to the manner born, while in the city 
itself they fill the streets like the common sparrow. In one 
portion of the Malay quarter as the troops marched 
through a flock was feeding on the ground amongst the 
natives, like pigeons in the streets of Petrograd. With 
the approach of night the crows fly out to Crow Island, a 
barren low-lying area some miles from the mainland, re- 
turning to the bay with the first streak of dawn. 


The wily Cingalese, who adds the first touch of native 
life to the voyage, arrives en masse with the coal. Not 
to have seen him is to miss one of the quaintest sights of 
the Eastern world. As the lighters bearing thousands of 
tons of coal were slowly towed towards the vessel their 
decks were seen to be crowded with hundreds of laughing, 
chattering, gesticulating natives, including Cingalese, 
Malays, and various types from Southern India, while 
amid the uproar created by this remarkable jumble of 
humanity, the familiar tunes of the once-popular comic 
song, “Ta-ra-ra-boom-de-ay,” and the battered Tipperary 
were distinguished. Upon reaching the ship’s side a num- 
ber of the natives scampered up the ropes with the agility 
of monkeys, and began bartering with the soldiers for 
more or less worthless curios. The greater number, how- 
ever, remained on the lighters in readiness for coaling, 
supplicating and diving for coins which they secured with 
wonderful dexterity. Naked to the waist, their nether 
limbs were bedecked with a loose cloth of many colors. 
The motley throng included many children, adepts at beg- 
ging, who instinctively picked out “soft” faces to entreat 
or to offer worthless articles at exorbitant prices, pre- 
facing their importunity with the appeal, “Sahib give 
monee; me got no father, me got no mother,” a general 
declaration of orphanage used to invoke pity. All had the 
scarlet teeth and tongues of the eaters of betel nut, a plant 
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IN SWEET CEYLON. 5 


containing a narcotic substance which the natives chew con- 
tinually, and which possesses the only redeeming feature 
of keeping their teeth in a remarkable state of preserva- 
tion. 


No sooner had the Cingalese become possessed of the 
money which the soldiers scattered amongst them, than 
they began to gamble with it, this custom being much in 
evidence throughout the island. As, however, games of 
chance are forbidden, the jurisdiction exercised by the 
native police is of a summary character, and when this 
representative of law and order raids a “school,” he scat- 
ters the players, pockets the money, and leisurely pro- 
ceeds on the track of other offenders. The Ceylon police- 
man is the most impassive of mortals. He never argues 
or threatens; he strikes, or if the culprit is illegally found 
upon the liner’s deck, tosses him overboard into the sea 
in the most casual manner. 


The troops visited the city during the heat of a Sun- 
day afternoon, obtaining a quaint impression of Colombo 
as of a beautiful city filled with “niggers” and crows. It 
was the hour of the seista, when the East rests, and conse- 
quently the nigger was everywhere, and his enlightened 
white brother nowhere. 


Upon setting foot on the pier the visitors are imme- 
diately besieged by rickshaw men and guides who surround 
them and wrangle with each other like so many mongrels 
fighting over a bone. You simply have to take one of 
them, for should you decline their services the nearest will 
promptly exclaim, “Me no want money; me good man; 
you Australian gentleman; you son of Mr. George Reid.” 
Knowing that you cannot well see the various places of 
interest alone you invariably take him along. If you re- 
fuse it will not make any difference, for on travelling half 
a dozen miles you will find the Indian running behind 
and still proffering his services. And when, on returning, 
you offer a rupee to this “good man” who wanted nothing, 
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he curses volubly in Tamil, and in broken English, like 
the famous Oliver, asks for more. The rickshaw man runs 
at the rate of about seven miles per hour, but so strenuous 
is the work that after about three years he becomes a 
human wreck, and for the remainder of his life subsists 
upon charity. It is worthy of note that the Australians, 
unlike Britishers and Europeans, cut out the rickshaw on 
purely humanitarian principles. Its principal patrons are 
the wealthy Mahommedans, who, tall and corpulent, and 
gross, present a striking contrast to the lean half-starved 
Cingalese who hauls them about, 


Although our stay was limited to one day, the troops 
disembarked for a march through the city, the column 
being guided by officers from the British garrison. As 
the men moved out of the wharf scores of fruit sellers, 
rickshaws, guides, beggars, and children followed in rear 
and on sides of the procession. Being Sunday, all save 
the native shops were closed, and the European residences 
being in the suburbs, the place wore a deserted appearance. 
For miles the roads are asphalted and, particularly in the 
business sections, are magnificently formed, being shaded 
with palms and trees of gorgeous foliage. From the cen- 
tre of the main street the principal port lizhthouse rears 
itself to a lofty height. Passing the fine military depot 
and its Indian sentries, the road opens on to a beautiful 
promenade running parallel with the sea. Bounded by a 
long sea wall, this rendezvous forms one of the beauty 
spots of the place, and in the cool of the evening is thronged 
with carriages, motors, and rickshaws. From there the 
troops marched on to Slave Island, the native and Malay 
quarter, where the wide roads changed into the narrow 
congested thoroughfares of an Arab village. Native stores 
and bazaars are jumbled together here in endless confusion, 
the bazaars having neither windows nor doors, the mer- 
chant squats in the middle of his wares, waiting patiently 
for customers, or chatting with other merchants. The sales- 
man’s first price is about three hundred per cent. above 
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IN SWEET CEYLON. 7 


the value of the article, but, needless to relate, he is paid 
this by the unwary only on the rarest of occasions. Leav- 
ing the quarter and passing the bungalow hospitals of the 
Punjabis en route, we entered the fine military barracks 
where refreshments were provided, and the men placed at 
liberty to barter with the native sellers who appeared as 
if by magic, making a scene as animated as it was novel. 
Apart from fruits, the principal purchases of the men were 
boxes of cigars, which changed hands at the rate of from 
one to two shillings per box of fifty. 


In the cool of the evening a party visited the Cinnamon 
Gardens in a motor, chauffeured by a native driver, the 
owner of the vehicle, also a native, accompanying as guide 
and interpreter, and pointing out places of interest in per- 
fect English. Quitting the precincts of the city, we fol- 
lowed roads lined with stately palms of every description, 
dates, mangoes, cocoanuts, breadfruits, and the magnificent 
“flame” tree, so called from its enormous clusters of gor- 
geous scarlet flowers. On the road to the gardens the 
visitor passes the only Banyan tree in Ceylon. Compared 
to the giant Norfolk Island Banyan, which covers an area 
of five acres, the Colombo specimen is, however, a dwarf, 
measuring only about a hundred yards in circumference. 
Skirting a magnificent artificial lake, the construction of 
which was begun by the Dutch during their occupation of 
the island, thence through the Cinnamon Gardens, with its 
beautiful European residences and club houses, we arrived 
finally at the Temple of Buddha, the principal point of 
interest in Colombo. 


Having been handed over to a caretaker, we removed 
our shoes, as is required of all pilgrims visiting the holy 
place. The features of the library, which is the first cham- 
ber entered, are carved images and paintings of Buddha, 
while in the centre is a massive ornamental table bearing 
grasses and the petals of white flowers, the simple offer- 
ings of the faithful. A Sanskrit-English dictionary bears 
an inscription of the late King Edward, made during his 
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tour of the island as Prince of Wales. The building also 
contained some fine specimens of ivory and ebony carvings 
and inlaid work, together with a wonderfully executed 
palm leaf book of Buddhist writings in Siamese. The 
visitors’ book contained the names of famous world travel- 
lers and men of all nationalities, while a recent entry 
showed that our own visit was preceded by a party of 
Japanese professors. The court or main portion of the 
temple also contained representations in wood of the god 
in various attitudes, while scenes from his life were de- 
picted on panels on the walls, the drawing, however, being 
somewhat crude, and the coloring zaudy. A large domed 
tomb, situated within the temple grounds, was pointed out 
by the guide as the resting place of the deity. As there 
is another “Buddha’s tomb” at Kandy, in the centre of 
Ceylon, it is a matter of conjecture where the remains of 
this famous deified prince really rest. The tomb, strange 
to relate, has an appearance of gaiety, the effect of numer- 
ous paper streamers representing prayers, which are sus- 
pended from the dome and the neighbouring trees. Satis- 
fying the cupidity of our guide we returned to the troop- 
ship, which, at 10 o’clock, raised anchor, and in the glow 
of many searchlights steamed slowly out of the harbour. 


Before reaching Aden the arid forbidding islands of 
Socotra appeared off our port bow. Anything less inviting 
than these cliffs, extending mile upon mile, and rising 
sheer out of the water without a trace of vegetation, it 
would be difficult to imagine. Peopled by Arabs and North 
African tribes, inhospitable to a degree, and until recently 
cannibalistic, they are left alone save for the periodical 
visits of traders. 

Picturesque dhows, with their enormous sails set to 
the fair wind, floated by on their way to India, while 
modern steamers increased in numbers as we penetrated 
into the greatest of the world’s waterways. As you pass 
through the Strait of Bab el Mandeb, called by the Arabs 
“The Gate of Tears,” the Red Sea lies before you. On the 
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IN SWEET CEYLON. 9 


right is the small garrisoned island of Perim, upon which 
no rain has fallen for 14 years. It is the black rocky sen- 
tinel of the Red Sea. Not a blade of grass grows, there 
is seldom any wind, there is always burning heat. It is 
the hottest place on earth, yet in this lonely outpost of 
the Empire, the British soldier patiently keeps his watch. 


The rainless area of the Red Sea takes in practically 
all its islands, which consequently are nothing less than 
enormous masses of volcanic rock, with occasionally a 
bright patch of sandy beach. Opposite the group of islands 
of which Jebel Zooger is the centre, is the small island of 
Abu Ail, a lighthouse station directly in the centre of the 
trade route. Formerly Turkish, it was seized by Britain 
together with the islands of Zebayer, Jebel Tier and Jebel 
Zooger. As neither vegetable nor animal life exists on 
them, on account of their aridity, the only value is on 
account of the lighthouses which Turkey had maintained 
there since the opening of the Suez Canal half a century 
ago. As the position of the Red Sea forms the gateway 
between the East and West, and a considerable revenue is 
derived from the quantity of shipping which passes through 
in a year, the loss to the Turkish Treasury is considerable. 
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IN THE LAND OF THE PHARAOHS. 


HE veil of secrecy clouding our movements was lifted 

at last. Instead of the green lanes of England, we had 

the hot sands of the desert. It was Egypt, and later, when 

our training was completed, the Dardanelles and the un- 
speakable Turk. 


Suez, where we disembarked, is an ancient town at 
the entrance to the Canal, and in the pre-canal days, was 
thronged with busy life. Surrounding the bay are lofty 
eminences, rocky and barren, but wonderfully softened 
and beautified by the blue atmosphere, The spirit of the 
past broods over the everlasting hills, westward of which 
the ancient Kings of Egypt sleep their long sleep. The 
new world of the West is forgotten. Gazing at these scenes 
of pilgrimage, the mind slips back four thousand years, 
beholds the weary Israelites climb over the jagged rocks 
and march down the yellow sandy beach into the waters 
of the Red Sea, 


Many ships lie at the Canal entrance, and at night the 
great searchlizhts make a milky way for miles ahead. The 
sand-colored British warships have vanished to more ac- 
tive scenes. A solitary French cruiser lies anchored in 
the bay. Only relics of the Turkish raid fiasco, in the form 
of shattered boats and trenches, remind us of the hellish 
clash of arms. Next morning we are to disembark and we 
spend the intervening hours fishing for sharks, which in- 
fest this portion of the Red Sea, and of which, during an 
hour, you may see a dozen nosing about your steamer. 
First come shoals of small fish, then the pilot fish, and 
lastly his majesty the shark, which the clear water shows 
quietly swimming around in quest of food. 
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As early as five o’clock the trading Arabs come out to 
us in their picturesque Feluccas, their long flowing robes 
floating in the wind as they stand to the sails. About 
the quaintest of the world’s peoples, the Arab is also the 
most ragged and the dirtiest. Everything about him is 
almost as old as life itself. Thousands of years have not 
changed him. He will be a beggar crying “backsheesh” 
till the end of the chapter. The East and the West may 
meet again in a potential struggle for supremacy, but they 
can never blend, and without the spirit of the West never 
progress. 

The Arab possesses an ingenious method of zetting 
aboard a vessel. Climbing the tall mast of his felucca, 
he waits until the rolling of the sea brings him against the 
side, and scrambles on deck. Here, however, the Colombo 
scenes were enacted again, for the harbour policeman, also 
an Arab, supreme in his authority, pounces upon the in- 
truder, and belabors him with the nearest piece of wood, 
which, needless to state, provided unending amusement 
for the troops. 


We left the quaint old town of Suez in three trains. 
The Egyptian State railways boast three classes of car- 
riages, as well as trains de luxe, with dining cars. They 
are electrically lighted, but inferior to those of New South 
Wales, particularly the third-class, while the mixture of 
tongues in Egypt is evidenced by notices in the carriage 
in English, French, Italian, and Arabic. The hour of de- 
parture witnessed the most amusing scenes since leaving 
Sydney—the onslaught of a crowd of ragged Arabs, fruit 
and paper-sellers, and beggars of all sizes and descriptions. 
Tattered coats hung upon bodies whose lower limbs were 
covered with equally ancient skirts grotesque with all the 
colors of the rainbow. Tiny little tots with circles of flies 
around their eyes out of which they were sucking the mois- 
ture, turned upward the most appealing faces, crying ““back- 
sheesh.” The orange seller is also a study in rags. One 
of his weird garments is fastened about the waist, and 
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forms a kind of pouch from which he produces his store 
of fruit by dipping his hand into his unwashed bosom. 
A few nondescript women also added their clamor to the 
babel of sounds, while tall Arabs on tiny donkeys, rode 
amongst the crowd, ludicrously perched on the animal’s 
hindquarters. 

“What’s your mount, a bally pig?” asked a soldien 


“Verra good donkey,” solemnly replied the Arab. 


“Which is the donkey?” was the next question, but 
not understanding this linguistic subtlety, the desert 
dweller and his ass went on his way. 


Upon this animated scene the native policeman suddenly 
appears as the chief actor, and the comedy begins, and 
for a while he is the busiest man in Egypt, running, sweat- 
ing and swearing, for the crowd races alongside, still prof- 
fering their wares, and crying “Master, master, give back- 
sheesh,” till the train is out of sight. 

Throughout the journey to Cairo the same curious dis- 
proportion of big Arabs and little donkeys presented it- 
self, while quite frequently the patient little brute was 
seen jogging along with a double burden on his wiry back. 


The first couple of hours’ journey on the Suez-Cairo 
Railway are dispriting. There is a melancholy spectacle 
of boundless flat desert lands; in fact one vast expanse 
of dust. The eyes ache with the sun glare and loneliness 
steals into the heart. A narrow canal, deriving its water 
from the far away Nile, winds alongside the line, and such 
is the wonderful fertility of this watered strip, that it has 
become a veritable garden, bright with fruit, trees, and 
wheat fields. The essential rise of the water is secured by 
locks, which are guarded by soldiers. The whole of the 
high banked canal in fact is patrolled by Indian troops on 
camels, while unmounted men presented arms to the troop 
trains at every station en route. 

For an hour the train runs parallel with the Suez 
Canal, skirting the wide expanse of the Bitter Lakes; then 
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turns westward to where the sun is sinking in a glare 
of gold. Every minute the interest deepens. The camels 
feeding on the scanty herbage become more numerous, 
more water from the hoary old Nile soaks into the parched 
earth, the fertile patches widen, and the small mud- 
colored settlements grow into villages. 


It is summer, and at the canal head the Nile is ex- 
periencing its annual phenomena. From a languid stream 
winding through a dry and dusty plain, it grows swift. 
Its waters are troubled. They turn red as blood, and then 
green. It rises, it swells, till at length overflowing its 
banks, the whole valley becomes a lake, from which the 
villages rise like islands, for they are built on mounds. 


“This catastrophe was welcomed by the Egyptians 
with religious gratitude and noisy mirth. When their 
fields had entirely disappeared they thanked the gods and 
kept their harvest-home. The tax gatherers measured 
the water as if it were grain, and announced what the 
crops and the budget of the next year would be. Gay 
barges with painted sails conveyed the merry husbandmen 
from village to village, and from fair to fair.” 


“It was then also that the white-robed priests, bear- 
ing the image of a god, and singing hymns, marched with 
solemn procession to the water side, and cast in a sacrifice 
of gold. For the water which had thus risen was their 
life. Egypt is by nature a rainless desert, which the Nile, 
and the Nile only, converts into a garden each year.” 


“Far away in the distant regions of the South, in the 
deep heart of Africa, lie two island seas. These are the 
head waters of the Nile; its sources are in the sky; for the 
clouds, laden with waters collected out of many seas, sail 
to the African Equator, and then pour down a ten months’ 
rain. This ocean of falling water is received on a region 
sloping towards the North, and is conveyed by a thousand 
channels to the vast rocky cisterns, which form the Sweet 
and Bitter Lakes. They, filled and bursting, cast forth the 
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Nile, and drive it from them through a terrible and thirsty 
land. The hot air lies on the stream, and laps it as it 
flows. The parched soil swallows it with open pores; but 
ton after ton of water is supplied from the gigantic reser- 
voirs behind, and so it is enabled to cross that vast desert 
which spreads from the latitude of Lake Tchad to the 
borders of the Mediterranean Sea.” 

“The existence of the Nile is due to the Nyanza Lakes 
alone, but the inundation of the river has a distinct and 
separate cause. In that phenomenon the lakes are not con- 
cerned,” 

“Between the Nile and the mouth of the Arabian Gulf 
are situated the Highlands of Abyssinia, rising many thou- 
sand feet above the level of the sea, and intercepting the 
clouds of the Indian Ocean in their flight towards the 
North. From these mountains, as soon as the rainy season 
has set in, two great rivers come thundering down their 
dried-up beds, and rush into the Nile. The main stream 
is now forced impetuously along; in the Nubian desert its 
swelling waters are held in between walls of rock; as soon 
as it reaches the low-lying lands of Egypt it naturally 
overflows.” 

“The Abyssinian tributaries do even more than this; 
the waters of the White Nile are transparent and pure, 
but the Atbara and Blue Nile bring down from their native 
land a black silt which the flood strews over the whole 
valley, as a kind of top-dressing or manure. On that rich 
and unctuous mud, as soon as the waters have retired, the 
natives cast their seed. Then their labors are completed. 
No changes of weather. need afterwards be feared; no 
anxious looks are turned towards the sky; sunshine only 
is required to fulfil the crop, and in Egypt the sun is never 
covered by a cloud.” 

“In that fair Egyptian valley, fattened by a foreign 
soil, brightened by eternal sunshine, watered by terrestrial 
rain, the natives were able to obtain a year’s food in return 
for a few days’ toil.” 
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The prettiest spot on the route is a little cemetery 
midway to Cairo. English trees shade its lonely graves, 
and English flowers bloom as sweetly as in some fair villa 
garden. It is the resting place of British heroes slain at 
Tel-el-Keber. 


Nearer the capital, naked Arab children play in the 
deep cool shadows of the date palms, away from the sun 
glare of the fields, where the fellahein toils till night. 
In dress, habits and mode of life, the Egyptian farmer is 
the same as in Abraham’s days, while the veiled women, 
the villagers moving on slow stepping camels, water car- 
riers with vessels poised gracefully on their heads, wooden 
ploughs and threshers turned by oxen, combine to form 
a scene of absorbing interest. The only noticeable change 
is that many carry gaudy colored umbrellas, as sun shades. 
As women are still classed and catalogued as chattels along 
with the Arabs’ other personal property, they obediently 
follow at the heels of their “lords and masters,” and as he 
roamed from village to village, not unfrequently the man 
rode upon an ass while the lady walked modestly behind 
In many places the family washing was being attended 
to on the canal bank, the women working and chatting. 
From appearances they were contented and happy, and 
many smiling eyes glanced over the heavy veil at our 
laughing soldiers. The women were remarkably graceful, 
particularly when carrying their heavy water jars. The 
dwellings of the agricultural classes are in small communi- 
ties under one roof, built in the shadows of the date palms. 
Many of these primitive structures, though still inhabited, 
are falling to pieces with age. Constructed of mud and 
laths, they remind one of an enormous wasp’s nest, in- 
stead of human habitations. Close beside these curious 
dwelling places are rows of the same everlasting mud- 
colored earth, built up into high mounds, bearing weird 
Arabic characters, which tell you that you look upon the 
resting places of the dead. 


Now the land becomes a continuous garden on either 
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side for a considerable distance. Where the water reaches 
there is life; where it ends there is death and the dust of 
ages. You rush through smiling wheat and corn fields. 
The harvest has just been garnered, and patient oxen plod 
round and round drawing wooden threshers that separate 
the yellow grain from the husk. No man goads them on. 
They plodded around thus when they were first strong 
enough to draw the heavy beam; it is a part of life. Large 
villages and fair-sized towns sweep by, and the children 
rush out crying “backsheesh.” There is no time for “back- 
sheesh,” there is only time for a glimpse of fine buildings 
and squalid huts, intermingled like the new and dead limbs 
of trees. Big round domes, beautiful slender minarets, flat 
white roofs, and once more the green fields. 


The last hour is through the night, and out of the 
darkness comes the flash of light and strange voices. We 
have reached the small station of Helmieh, a few miles 
from Cairo. The troops pour out and form in column of 
route. Motor lorries with flashing lights move about in 
the dust with throbbing engines, rapidly transporting our 
stores Somewhere from the front comes an order—the 
column begins to move on. The dust rises higher, it is like 
a London fog. Then there are wide asphalted streets, 
lights, and large stately buildings. We are in Heliopolis, 
the new-born city of Egypt. We pass through into the 
desert, where white military tents extend for a mile. On 
the right is a motley street of Arabic shops, sprung up in 
the night. Our tents were not ready, so we bivouaced on 
the sand, tired and lonely. All night the troops came in, 
and the lorries set down their loads of stores and equip- 
ment. Figures moved about in the darkness with torches 
and lamps flashing. A couple of hours before daybreak 
and silence and rest descended upon the plaim 
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HELIOPOLIS. 


“THE CITY OF THE SUN.” 


“Awake, for morning in the bowl of night 
Has flung the stone that puts the stars to flight, 
And lo, the hunter of the East 
Has caught the Sultan’s turret in a nooze of light.” 
—Omar. 


HE early morning sun was gilding the domes and 
minarets of a beautiful white city when reveille 
woke the tired camp from its slumbers. It was Heliopolis 
(the city of the sun), the magnificent new-born centre of 
Egypt, before which the attractions of Cairo and Alexan- 
dria sink at once into insignificance. As we note it on our 
first day in the mystic land of the Pharaohs, it is a mass 
of picturesque Moorish villas and palaces from which lofty 
domes and graceful minarets shoot up towards the brilliant 
sky. 

Curious to relate at this juncture, Heliopolis and the 
plain upon which it is built, and the constantly spreading 
camp of the Australian troops, form the scene of the 
famous battle where, in 1800, ten thousand soldiers of 
France, by superiority of courage and military discipline, 
destroyed a Turkish Brigade of seventy or eighty thou- 
sand men. 


This fine city, which is still in the builders’ hands, 
was constructed with the intention of forming a winter 
resort for wealthy tourists of all nations, and possibly 
rivalling Monte Carlo. Practically every acre of land and 
every one of its wonderful buildings is held by a syndicate. 

c 
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The leading hotel, an extensive magnificent palace, is fitted 
with a beautiful casino, in which the supporting columns 
and decorations are almost gorgeous in their richness. This 
is at the extremity of two fine vestibules with stately 
marble columns and facings. The hotel is generally con- 
sidered to be the second largest and finest in the world. 
Other fine hotels, gardens, “a white city,” under the name 
of Luna Park, shaded avenues, a classic stadium, and race- 
course, form a few of its attractions. Added to these es- 
sentially European features, are modern bazaars, beautiful 
mosques, which at Mahommedan festivals are ablaze with 
electric lights, and cushioned with the softest of luxurious 
carpets. Cafes abound in every street, many, like the 
hotels, having provided continuous pictures for the coffee 
drinkers in their exposed gardens, On an imposing site 
in the centre of the city is the Roman Catholic Cathedral, 
one of the most picturesque imaginable, the architecture 
being an elegant Arabic-Moorish combination. Most re- 
markable of all is the entire absence of the ordinary dwell- 
ing house. The smallest villa and the most insignificant 
would cost three thousand pounds in Sydney, while the 
aggregation of palaces beggars description. The same 
lavish expenditure has been extended to the smallest de- 
tail, in order to preserve the harmony of the whole. Elec- 
tric lamps illuminate the streets, and electric cars and rail- 
ways communicate with the metropolis, seven miles to the 
East. A pleasant feature of the city is that it is entirely 
free from the awful filth and immorality which character- 
ises Cairo and nearly all Oriental towns. Heliopolis has 
already become, therefore, the most fashionable European 
quarter in Egypt, and the place is extending in all direc- 
tions, the surrounding plain being narrowed each year as 
the native builders replace its wastes with monumental 
grandeur 


The work of reclaiming the plain and converting it 
into a city-de-luxe has been all crowded into five years, 
perhaps the greatest building feat performed in Egypt 
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since Alexander ordered the building of the city bearing 
his name. It is related that, unfortunately for the pro- 
moters, the British Government quashed the gambling 
scheme. Certainly the Casino never opened. The great 
hotel has since been converted into Number 1 General 
Hospital, and instead of the roll of roulette balls, the quick 
patter of nurses’ feet echo in its corridors, bringing com- 
fort and blessing to our wounded Australian heroes. 
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FIRST DAYS IN THE DESERT. 


S INCE the arrival on the shores of Egypt of the great 

fleet of transports bearing our first contingents, 
various battalions and reinforcements from Australia and 
New Zealand have been arriving each week and staking 
out their desert tents upon the sand. Upon arrival these 
units are temporarily quartered in large cool shelter sheds, 
a couple of miles from Heliopolis, and between that re- 
markable new-born city and Cairo. All through the hot 
summer day the Army Service lorries tear about in the 
dust and sand, setting down tents, equipment and am- 
munition, occasionally bogging with a roaring of engines 
and wheels, and finally getting helped out by a relief party 
of soldiers. 


Having got used to the bare eye-aching desert, and 
almost forgotten the green pastures of our homeland, 
Tommy Cornstalk is able to look into the dismal faces of 
the latest arrivals and cheer them up with rosy pictures 
of the interesting village life of irrigated Egypt. To be 
dropped down fresh from fertile Australia into a region 
which the soldiers often describe as “the land of sun, sin, 
sore eyes, sickness, and sadness,” is, at the least, trying 
until you get out into the open desert, or in the camps. 
The sand is overlaid with fine whitish dust, which rises 
in dense clouds upon the least influence of the wind. Imag- 
ine this when a battalion of infantry is manoeuvring across 
the plain, or the Lizht Horse taking its early morning 
exercise. From a distance the spectacle resembles nothing 
so much as the smoke of a great fire. The solid-looking 
columns of flexible dust are all that can be seen of the 
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columns of soldiers, while hundreds of feet in the air the 
thin cloudy substance wreaths and curls merrily away. 
Although aggravating to the eyes, these organs suffer less 
than the mouth, which becomes full of grit, producing the 
most uncomfortable of sensations. Unpleasant as are 
these experiences on an almost windless day it requires 
no exaggerated imagination to depict the effect produced | 
by a strong wind. An incident of this sort occurred on 
one occasion whilst the Seventeenth Battalion was at work. 
Suddenly the usual stillness of the atmosphere changed, 
and with the wind mighty clouds of this dust swept across 
from the East. It struck the nearest company, and the 
company disappeared. A minute later and the whole plain 
resembled a blinding snowstorm, in which nothing was 
discernible within a radius of a few feet, and in which 
the soldiers covered from head to foot in a mixture akin 
to flour and dust resembled a battalion of ghosts. 


Disadvantages of this kind make up the newly-arrived 
soldiers’ first impression of Egypt. Amid the hurry and 
scurry, and the chaos and upset which characterises the 
settling down process, he sees nothing else. His heart 
sinks and he longs for green fields and running streams. 
A few days more, however, and all this changes. He takes 
to the desert like an Arab. Familiarity with it breeds 
contempt for its drawbacks. Smith, from the Fourth, who 
has been to Gallipoli, seeks him out, or he seeks Smith 
out; he drops across half a dozen friends from Bourke or 
Paddington. Jones looks him up for a donkey ride to the 
Pyramids, and a trip up the Nile in a felucca on Sunday. 
Then everyone speaks of an early forward movement to 
the Front, and the glories of war, and so the desert dust 
and flies recede in importance until they become the most 
insignificant of incidents. The various battalions daily 
manoeuvre on the plains and do excellent work, our war- 
riors having a very busy and strenuous time digging fir- 
ing and observation trenches, work which they take to i 
like ducks to water. First, you have your lines of men : 
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arranged in sections opposite their tasks, an order is given, 
picks and shovels fly, reliefs take over, the sand and dust 
flies up, pebbles one only expects to find upon the sea 
shore and lumps of petrified wood scarcely distinguishable 
from ordinary stone, are heaved up from the deepening 
trench which in an hour and a half is completed with 
parapet and traverses. 


The soldier’s life in Egypt, however, is not all drill 
and trenchwork; in reality, it is full of humor and inci- 
dents and interesting sidelizhts. They live in a world 
whose strangeness fascinates. Each leisure hour is filled 
with sight-seeing and wanderings in native villages and 
the tombs of Egyptians long mingled with the dust. Most 
of their journeys are performed on the back of hardy little 
donkeys which, with their native owners, can be hired at 
the rate of two or three shillings a day. You have no use 
for the owner, of course, beyond obtaining his assistance 
to keep the donkey going, which is always a matter of 
considerable difficulty, and one at which the white man 
fails miserably. 


The Arab starts your donkey by exclaiming Ha-r-r-r- 
r-r-r simultaneously with a vigorous rear attack with a 
stick, and as with a camel, stops him by uttering a long 
drawn shish, similar to a person conjoining silence; there- 
after the boy stage-manages the performance, and trots 
behind you the long summer day without exhaustion. 


To say that our stalwart warriors simply revelled in 
the novelty of their surroundings is to put the matter mild- 
ly. Here was the city of a thousand sights. Yet with all 
the temptations to run wild, our soldiers are conducting 
themselves in a manner that has won the respect of all 
classes. Ask an Arab if he likes Australians, and he will 
smile, “Australian soldier verra good, verra nice,” but this 
is, however, a biassed opinion, for he gets high prices for 
his goods. Another admirer of our men is the Indian sol- 
dier, who, as a mark of distinction alludes to him as the 
“white Gurkha.” Amongst the large French population 
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our men are received with enthusiasm, they are fed and 
housed and supplied with other necessities at much below 
the standard rates. The Australian’s reputation for brav- 
ery is also reckoned highly by the captured Turks in 
Egypt. It is only fair to state that the Australians are 
somewhat unpopular with a section of the resident class on 
account of their lavish expenditure. An impression was 
early created, in fact, that many of the Australian privates 
were millionaires. They roamed into the dearest bazaars, 
and as often as not never questioned the prices, which the 
wily Arabs inflated on the spot. In one instance, a soldier 
astonished the son of Islam by purchasing carpets to the 
value of a hundred and fifty pounds and walking unob- 
Strusively out of the place. 


To some extent the Australian has ruined the labor 
market, and prices throughout Egypt are vastly different 
to what they were before our light-hearted, open-handed 
lads came to town. As instancing the manner in which 
this state of affairs has been brought about, an idea may 
be given of the different methods of bargaining. If an 
article is worth, say, 50 piastres, the intending native 
buyer says, “How much?” “One hundred piastres!” “No, 
ten piastres,” then for sometimes a whole hour they 
“haggle.” Nothing is said except “no, how much?” and 
from being the one ridiculously over, the other below the 
price, they eventually strike a bargain. The Australian, 
on the other hand, inquires the prices, remarks something 
like “blimme, old son, you're stiff,” and passes the money 
over. Of course, he is generally robbed right and left at 
the outset, but with his remarkable aptitude for adapting 
himself to new conditions, he soon “tumbles” to the Arabs’ 
little tricks, and thereafter proves as keen a bargainer as 
the veriest zglobe-trotter. Curious stories are related of 
the manner in which some of our warriors get through their 
money. One man, for instance, added a large monkey 
to his possessions, while another purchased a medium 
sized “gohanna.” Prior to the advent of this quaint 
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“mascot,” the soldier used to complain of having insuf- 
ficient room to sleep at night. When he brought his new 
pet back to camp, and tied it up at the head of his bunk, 
he had no further cause for complaint. Private —— kept 
the reptile until one day it bit him, whereupon he pre- 
sented it to a simple-minded English Tommy, as a rare 
Australian pet. 


On another occasion a private soldier, whilst sight- 
seeing in Cairo from the back of a donkey—a favorite 
amusement—had the misfortune to run full tilt into a motor 
car. The donkey was killed, but the soldier escaped un- 
scathed. Realising that his means of livelihood had gone, 
the Arab boy broke into a violent fit of weeping, upon 
which the Australian cheerfully patted him on the back 
and carried him off to the nearest market where another 
animal was speedily purchased and presented to the grate- 
ful Arab. 


It is a wonderful ingathering of men, embracing 
all creeds, callings, and, strangest of all, all stations of 
life. For instance, in one company there are three medi- 
cal students, a chartered accountant, a Doctor of Divinity, 
and, next in line, a bullock driver. There are men from 
the Balkans, old campaigners from India and Egypt, world- 
roamers, in fact, of all kinds. In greater proportion, how- 
ever, are the young Australian volunteers who have yet 
to feel the thrill that comes to the bravest heart with the 
thunder of cannon. 


Life in camp begins at “Reveille’—sounded at 5.30 
each morning. A minute before you look upon a sleeping 
city; a moment later the fanfare of bugles has galvanised 
many thousand soldiers into life. Simultaneously steam- 
ing dixies of “gunfire coffee” are brought into the lines, 
after which the men streak across to the showers and the 
general morning clean-up ensues. Tent walls are rolled 
up, blankets folded in regulation fashion outside the tent, 
and everything put in readiness for the day’s activities. 
There is another “call” at 6 o’clock, orderly corporals cry 
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out “Fall in, the sick,” and presently the sick and lame 
and halt (if any) are duly paraded to the A.M.C. 


The process of training begins at 6 o’clock, the hour 
of the first parade, and is generally devoted to physical 
culture. No apparatus is used, as is the case in the Swed- 
ish army, while the principal exercises of Sandow and 
M‘Fadden are followed, deep breathing filling quite as 
important a part as the more strenuous body-building ex- 
ercises. After a breakfast of chops, coffee, bread, and 
marmalade (at 9 o’clock), you turn in to rest during the 
midday heat, one hour, however, being devoted to a lecture 
on musketry practices, or some other approved military 
subject. 


Over a year’s service in desert and battlefield leaves 
the writer desirous of commending the Australian Imperial 
authorities and officers for the excellent manner in which, 
under considerable difficulty, they are carrying out their 
onerous duties. Everything possible is done for the com- 
fort of the men, and if equipment and uniform are slow 
in coming it is only because a young nation, new to the 
game of war, cannot turn out the thousands of articles re- 
quired any faster than the limited means at their disposal 
permits. Our soldiers receive every consideration in rea- 
son. Should the day prove a “scorcher,” drill hours are 
shortened, or even cut out, whilst all complaints are prompt- 
ly investigated and, if just, rectification follows. There 
is still, though, a small element of dissatisfaction, proving 
that the chronic grumbler finds his way into military as 
into every other sphere of life. 


An interesting point is the question of rations. Hav- ) 
ing breakfasted off chops and marmalade, you are regaled 
at midday with boiled or roast beef or mutton, with pota- 
toes and other vegetables. Sweets, of course, do not figure 
on the menu, though many add these luxuries from the 
canteen stores at their own expense. Tea time, a dry 
ration of bread and jams and tea. If you have just left a 
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dinner de luxe there may appear some points of contrast, 
but the man who has known the ups and downs of a sol- 
dier’s life can remember many less tempting things than 
pure marmalade and wholesome loaves of brown and white 
bread. In some instances there is just ground for com- 
plaint at “short commons,” but this is purely sectional. 
An ample regulation allowance of provisions is provided, 
and, unfortunately, is sometimes not put to the best use, 
The company cook, in fact, is a greater factor in promoting 
satisfaction or otherwise than is generally supposed. There 
are cooks and cooks, and with this important individual 
rests the moot point whether your morning chop will be 
served as a tempting cutlet or a greasy fragment of boiled 
mutton. 


Some of the names applied to food by the men are 
original. Bread, for instance, is called rooty, while coffee 
rejoices in a variety of names, a favorite being “Kaiser's 
wine,” particularly if the beverage is unsweetened, or has 
acquired an unusual thickness. A popular story just now 
is that an officer was inquiring into a complaint about the 
beverage supplied with the breakfast. Dipping a panni- 
kin into the dixie the officer exclaimed, “There’s nothing 
the matter with that; it’s very good soup.” “Yes,” replied 
the complainant, “but it’s supposed to be coffee.” 


Save for the guards, patrols, and fatigue parties, the 
day’s work concludes at half-past 6, and the men are free 
for the evening, unless some night manoeuvre is on the 
tapis. After dark concerts are started in different parts 
of the grounds, varied occasionally by a picture show or 
vaudeville entertainment, contributed by good-natured 
Cairine artists. The camps usually boast quite a number 
of musicians. In one corner you will run across a pianist 
interpreting a melody of Mendelssohn; or as you stroll 
along the lines the sweet strains of a mandolin float out 
from a tent. In greater strength, of course, is the homely 
mouth organ brigade, with the much battered strains of 
“Tipperary.” 
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A favorite pastime is boxing, which the authorities 
permit under certain conditions, providing harmless gloves. 
In this amicable manner private differences between the 
men are settled satisfactorily, to the delight of the crowd. 
There are some hundreds of more or less skilled boxers 
proceeding to the Front, consequently healthy exhibitions 
of an art that is proving useful against the Germans are 
of almost hourly occurrence. Altogether the men have an 
enjoyable time, liking the work and conditions, and look- 
ing forward anxiously to the time when they shall join 
the Empire defenders at the “Front.” Canteen (non-in- 
toxicating drinks) supply almost every article one re- 
quires, whilst sellers of fancy goods, photographers, hair- 
dressers, and hawkers of all kinds are dotted all over the 
desert. 


Mention has already been made of the splendid work 
performed by the “padres” and the Y.M.C.A., in provid- 
ing amusements for the soldiers. Each of these bodies 
provides marquees, pianos, games of all kinds, writing and 
reading materials, posting facilities, and in other ways 
help to make things comfortable generally. At half-past 
9 the bugles sound, “The Last Post.” Lights are soon af- 
ter extinguished, and a tired camp sinks to its rest. Men- 
tion of this familiar call reminds me of a practical joke at 
the expense of a raw soldier. The man was requested to 
go to a certain store for the last post, whitewash it, and 
set it up on the outskirts of the camp. Presently he was 
seen hauling a heavy piece of timber through the lines, 
which he duly set up and whitewashed, to the amusement 
of half the camp. 


TORS 
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“MAIL DAY.” 


“T WOULD rather have mail day than pay day,” remarked 

a Gallipoli hero one day to Col. Talbot, the popular 
Dean of Sydney. The remark was made many times in 
Egypt, and on the Peninsula. Mail day is always better 
than pay day. Pay day in Egypt means a renewal of the 
facilities for visiting the alluring metropolis, a ramble 
through the tempting bazaars, or a seven-mile spin through 
shaded avenues to the great pyramid. Mail day is there- 
fore the happiest of days, because of its renewal of pre- 
cious associations with “home and loved ones,” the link- 
ing up again of all the happy chain of memories with the 
far-away Austral land. 


Mail day, more than anything else at the Front, em- 
phasises the old truism, “absence makes the heart grow 
fonder,” for the soldier never misses his homeland half 
as much as when the blast of war calls him from the quiet 
ways of peace. Don’t-may-care in many ways, it is only 
when face to face with the great responsibilities of life 
that the Australian truly rises to the occasion, and throws 
off his ensouciance and indifference as a giant rising 
in his indomitable strength. 


For almost a week before the Australian mail closes 
the camp resembles a colony of private secretaries, all hard 
at work, with round spluttering candles and writing blocks 
on their knees. What a shabby crowd of scribblers it is? 
The hot Egyptian sun has long since set, and yet it’s so 
beastly hot that puttees and tunics have been scrapped, 
shirts opened at the neck, and the decks generally cleared 
for action. And what a task it is for some, as one may 
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judge from the chewed ends of pens and pencil, and con- 
tracted brows. Over there in the corner a pen is flying 
across the pages—never seems to stop. 


“Wonder how the devil ’e does it,” remarks “Snowy.” 
“I’m dashed if I know what to say! This game’s no bally 
good to me.” | 

“Why, just tell ’em all you’ve seen!” 

“Snowy,” who, though an excellent soldier, lacks the 
finish imparted by a university education, was soon in 
trouble again. 

“Smithy, how do you spell ‘adder?’” 

“Adder? Why, a-d-d-e-r—death-adder; don’t you know 
’ow to spell that?” 

“Oh, I don’t mean that; I mean ‘ad a look around.” 

Sighs of satisfaction at length, albeit that the weekly 
task is safely over, and with a sense of duty done, the 
letters are sorted and censored for the long trip across the 
world. 

Speculation then turns upon the arrival of the over-sea 
correspondence, and the complacent feelings of many a 
horny-handed son of Mars belies the Scriptural assertion, 
that it is more blessed to give than to receive. 

The news travels like wild fire through camp that 
“mail day” has arrived. It is the event of the week, paling 
everything else into insignificance. 

“Quartermaster, is it right that there is a mail?” Poor 
Q.M., for days now he will have no rest. 

“Yes, my boy, twenty-six bags, I believe, and it will 
be sorted to-morrow.” 

Ours might have been the saddest camp in Egypt, 
the men might all have been “stony”—a common but 

eplorable calamity,—pay day might have been a long 
way off (another calamity), but what matters it now “mail 
day” has come. Camp is suddenly transformed into the 
happiest gathering on earth. Faces brighten with hope, 
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footsteps quicken, the hard pillow softens to the head, the 
very “dixies” appear to hold better “scram,” while sweet 
dreams of home fill the sleeping camp. Thank God for 
the post, for does it not bring, even to the poorest, pre- 
cious messages of hope and joy and love that dry the 
tears and gladden the heart of the woman who waits? 


The bags arrive—great lorries filled with bulging 
canvas bags—a whole shipload of news from all the wives 
and mothers and sweethearts of Australia—news of new- 
born babies opening tiny eyes, to find a soldier dad away 
fighting his country’s battles; news of patient mothers, 
proud but tottering fathers; news of trusting sweethearts 
waiting “till Johnny comes marching home.” 


The mail bags are sorted, and the Q.M. gathers up 
great handfuls of priceless letters. “All you boys who 
want your letters, come this way.” The Quartermaster 
seemed to only whisper it, yet its effect was as instan- 
taneous as the clarion note of a bugle. Men rush from 
everywhere, soldiers, shaven and unshaven, and chins white 
with lather for the blade. “Tucker” is forgotten, dixies 
are almost overturned in haste, everything is forgotten— 
but the welcome budgets from over the seas. 


The constantly increasing crowd gathers round the 
Q.M., while the lucky names are called aloud, read from 
the very letters she wrote, 


They are not all lucky. Jack and Bill and Dick and 
lots of other stalwart cornstalks eagerly grasp the bulky 
envelopes, and steal away to quiet spots, and read and re- 
read until they tire of reading, and the glad contents are 
imprinted on the mind. 


But they are not all lucky. Big Bill hears the names 
read on to the end. Hope dies out of the strong brown 
eyes, and a troubled, sad expression steals across the 
rugged face. There are many with him. And now the 
letters are nearly all gone. 
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Big Bill is turning away with a sickening feeling at 
the heart, when the Quartermaster makes another find in 
the bottom of the bag. 


“Bill,” he calls, will you stand me a drink for a letter?” 
“Tl shout for the whole bally camp.” 


“Well, here you are, here’s four letters,” and Bill walks 
away “too proud to call the King his uncle.” 


They are not all, though, as fortunate, and this time the 
bag is quite empty. There are many downcast hearts. 
Why do they not write? It is asked a thousand times 
during the day and night. 


Round the camp fire that night, Mudgee Jack put the 
matter in a nutshell. “It’s blanky rotten luck, boys, but 
something in my heart tells me it ain’t their fault. I know 
they wouldn’t forget to write to us, so buck up, we'll blame 
it on the bally old mail.” 
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CAIRO. 


AIRO is a city where two worlds meet; the expanding 
new and the decreasing old. Having in view the 
multiplication of the Mahommedan peoples, we make the 
statement advisedly and in reference solely to the deepen- 
ing Western influence before the irresistible genius of 
which the untenable customs of the past vanish as dark- 
ness before the dawn. In no other city in the world, per- 
haps, is this gradual transition more marked than in the 
Egyptian capital. The resultant contrasts are as marked 
as those of the ragged Arab guardian of the mosque, and 
the beautiful temple itself, or of the elegant Moorish palace 
and the Bedouin’s hovel. Electric cars, and the quaintest 
of donkey carts laden with veiled Fellah women are side 
by side; Paris fashions alternate with the robes of a thou- 
sand years ago; electric lights flash from the minarets of 
Islam’s ancient temples, while next to the holy place gleam 
the numerous lights of a moving picture palace. 


Despite its cosmopolitanism, Cairo, situated on the 
right bank of the Nile, is essentially an Arabic city—thé 
largest Arabic centre in the world—and is acknowledged 
to be the second finest metropolis in the Orient, Constanti- 
nople being adjudged first. At the present time there is a 
total population of over six hundred thousand, of whom 
about five thousand only are British, if we exclude the 
floating military population, numbering approximately 
twenty-five thousand. Of the European residents, Italians 
largely predominate, despite which French is almost gene- 
rally spoken, and still constitutes the diplomatic language 
of the country. Newspapers are published in French, Eng- 
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The Famous Mouski, Centre of the Cairene Bazaars. 
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lish and Arabic. In comparison with such fine issues as 
the “Sydney Morning Herald” and “Daily Telegraph,” or 
the Melbourne “Age” and “Argus,” however, the daily 
publications are mere travesties on journalism, the news 
presented being largely culled from English journals. 


Constructed by sections, and at different periods, the 
city has the form of an elongated rectangle, and is bounded 
on the West and North by the fine European quarter, and 
on the East and South by the desert. The European sec- 
tion, which comprises palaces, houses and villas in the 
present beautiful Arabic-Moorish style, including the 
Khedival palace, lies between the modern city and Old 
Cairo, both following the course of the river. The suburb 
of Boulac lies some miles to the North, and is also on the 
Nile bank. Leaving the well-planned and, therefore, easily 
examined European section, we find the metropolis divided 
into no less than fifty-five quarters, or harets. Of these 
there are four principal divisions, of which the most im- 
portant is the Esbekiah, the centre of the European busi- 
ness quarter. Ismailieh, lying to the West, and extending 
from the Charis Abdin to the Nile, is of equal importance, 
being noteworthy for the homes of its wealthy residents 
and fine business establishments. On the North is found 
the quarter Mouski, famous the world over for its bazaars, 
while farther north and between the Mouski and the Cita- 
del is the Khalig quarter, the miserable home of the poor 


To a large extent dependent upon the wealthy tour- 
ists who flock to it from all parts of the world, Cairo 
languishes during the summer, being nourished by the 
profits of the busy winter. Meanwhile, the swarms of 
guides, dragomen, beggars, donkey and camel drivers 
starve and dream of the backsheesh of the next season. 
Then, Allah be praised, winter comes again. The hotels 
and opera houses re-open, the guides throng the railway 
stations and pounce upon their prey as they arrive; the 
temple-keepers awaken; the beggars, the blind and the 

D 
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halt pour into the streets, the cafes double prices, and 
everything is well. 


The cost of living in Egypt varies considerably, as is 
the case in most other countries. It is ridiculously cheap, 
and it is very dear, the Egyptians living for practically 
nothing; the European “paying through the nose.” The 
most wonderful thing is the honorable and excellent (for 
the Arab) custom of collecting “backsheesh.” It amounts 
to a fetish. On the reverse side of the shield is cheap tran- 
sit. An electric car takes you ten miles out to the Great 
Pyramid for a piastre (244d), or from Cairo to the beauti- 
ful Gizareh Gardens for five milliemes, one-tenth of a 
piastre. Two shillings will make you the owner of a car- 
riage and pair for one hour. Incidentally, the latter is 
the popular conveyance, and the streets are always filled 
with these smart equipages. European establishments, 
including the merchants, close on Sundays, the Jewish on 
Saturdays, the Mahommedans on Friday. On the latter 
day the faithful rests, provided he is employed by some- 
one else; if working for his own profit he does not rest. 
During the sacred month of Ramadan, the whole of the 
Moslem races fast, many also sleeping in the mosques and 
graveyards, but in the morning arising holier, and with 
fresh energy with which to exploit the infidel. 
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STREET SCENES IN CAIRO. 


BUN?! blind, half piastre, give backsheesh.” It is 

the cry of a ragged Arab boy as he drags forward 
the tottering figure of a beggar woman, whose outstretched 
hands supplicate the passing throng for pity. It is one of 
the familiar scenes in the most cosmopolitan city in the 
world—the city of a thousand sights. The backsheesh is 
not given; there is no time, the carriages, the crowds sweep 
along. They surge up through the bazaars, they jostle; 
the horses gallop. In that picturesque throng where the 
tall buildings early throw their shadows across the narrow 
streets, West and East, rich and poor, meet and part and 
meet again. The oldest types on earth, the Sakka with 
his goat-skin filled with water from the Nile, rubs shoul- 
ders with the “flannelled fool” from Bond-street. The 
Nubian Eunuch, escorting the ladies of the harem, mingle 
with English, Italians, French, Germans, Bedouin desert 
dwellers, Fellahs, Arabs, Soudanese, petticoated Greeks, 
Turks, and Persians in a scene in which everything har- 
monises. One of the most striking types is the fellah 
woman, descended from the early Egyptians, with her 
necklaces of precious stone which her robe, opened to the 
breast, shows suspended on her bronze neck. In the 
streets the face is hidden by the black burko, which hides 
the face except for the brilliant dark eyes which the 
sombre setting renders more attractive. The eyes of these 
Orientals, in fact, are exceedingly beautiful, and the effect 
is increased by coloring the eyelids, lashes and eyebrows. 


As you pass from the shopping squares towards the 
bazaars the streets become narrow and sordid. The lei- 
sured rich are left behind; everything is dirty and much 
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of it is in rags. A carriage whirls round the corner, a 
crowd of Arabs spring back cursing. They look and see 
Australian officers sight-seeing; they laugh and shout, 
“Australia good, Australia good.” 


The sun is setting, and from the slender minarets of 
the mosques the priests call the faithful to prayer. They 
fill the temple and kneel in the streets, bowing their heads 
to the stone flags. Meanwhile, the stream of life goes on. 
Electric trams flash by, electric lights flash out; strange 
peoples sit at the tables outside the cafes and sip their 
coffee. The lemonade seller, with his gaudy jar and tink- 
ling brass clappers moves slowly by; loafing guides dun 
the unwary; sellers of sweets, donkey boys and musicians 
and beggars are everywhere. 


Running hither and thither is the little Berberin boat- 
cleaner, more plentiful than newsboys at Central Square, 
Sydney. He is a brown complexioned, sharp-featured lit- 
tle chap, who drew in the flavor of “backsheesh” with 
his mother’s milk. A large brown curly head crowns a 
forehead broad and tattoed, and seamed with scars. The 
curly head is turbaned with variegated colors, the piquant 
face is always smiling; the cajoling voice is soft and low. 
In an area where everything is weatherbeaten and old, 
even the world’s derelicts fill their appointed places in a 
fascinating picture which cannot be realised without being 
seen. To say that the Australian soldiers revelled in the 
novelty of these scenes is to put the matter mildly. Ev- 
erything was different as night is from day. The singing, 
chattering Arabs, of whom so much was seen during the 
journey from the Red Sea, has not yet palled; the bazaars 
fascinated; they found humor in everything. 


One of the features of the city is the tall, white, 
uniformed native policeman. He is the politest man in 
Cairo. Ask him the whereabouts of the place you seek, 
and he smilingly replies, “yes, sir.” Encouraged by his 
apparent intelligence, you ply further questions; to each 
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you will get another “yes, sir,” and will suddenly discover 
they are his only words of English. An experience simi- 
lar to the above befel us when we hired a carriage to con- 
vey us to the Kasr-el-Nil bridge. After driving for some 
considerable time our “boy” signalled a native on the 
pavement, who approached and exclaimed, “pardon, sir, 
but the driver he do not know where you are going.” 


At frequent intervals native funeral processions pass 
along the streets with their hired mourners and musicians 
One that we noted for its comic opera appearance may be 
described. First came the friends and relatives of the de- 
ceased, then the bier, borne on the heads of half a dozen 
Arabs, and covered with a gaudily colored cloth from 
which paper flowers swayed in the breeze. Weeping wo- 
men (hired for the occasion), followed by a brass band 
consisting of cornet, euphonium, and double bass, with side 
and bass drums. They were playing the march of the 
“Men of Harlech,” but wofully out of tune. 


Passing into the centre of the city, the Esbekiah 
Square, you find on your left the beautiful Esbekiah Gar- 
dens, recently transformed into a pleasure resort for Brit- 
ish and Australian soldiers. Groves of gigantic palms, ver- 
dant trees, velvety lawns, flower beds, and artificial lakes 
filled with water lilies and gold fish make the place a 
veritable oasis. A fine open-air theatre and picture palace 
with an auditorium prepared for winter skating, form the 
principal amusements, together with reading-rooms and 
cafes. To the wounded soldier, jaded with the city noise 
and bustle, the cool shade of the gardens offers a delightful 
retreat. On Sunday and Wednesday afternoons, beautiful 
music is provided by the British military bands, and 
through the gates, thrown open to the public for the occas- 
ion, a gaily attired stream of all nationalities pour into the 
grounds, making the scene bright and joyous with pleas- 
ing colors. While the higher class Egyptians affect Euro- 
pean clothes, custom still clings to the picturesque fez, 
which flecks the promenading throng with vivid splashes 
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of scarlet. The cosmopolitan crowd includes many French 
(the prevailing and diplomatic language), Italians, far 
more numerous than the French, and Russians, with a 
sprinkling of the native races. At the conclusion of the 
concert, the band plays in turn the national airs of all 
the Allies, and in turn the representatives of the nationali- 
ties thrill with sparkling eyes, beat time upon the ground, 
and finally cheer. 


“The rose was a thorn; from the sweat of the prophet 
it blossomed.” This strange street cry of the sellers of 
roses in Cairo is but one of the many singular utterances 
of the wandering vendors of fruit, flowers and sweets. 
Each is a study; a singing, cheerful, quaint oddity at which 
one never tires of gazing. As the wharf-side Arab sings 
at his arduous task of coaling, so in this vast metropolis 
everyone having anything to wheel about and sell announ- 
ces it in song which, if monotonous, is none the less musi- 
cal. The seller of tirmis cries, “O, how sweet is the little 
offspring of the river.” The tirmis is a vegetable which, in 
order to prepare for food, is deprived of its bitterness by 
soaking in the Nile. “God made them light” (meaning 
easy of sale), sings the vendor of sour limes. Another 
interesting cry is that of the men who sell the fragrant 
flowers of the henna tree, “Odours of paradise! O flower 
of the henna.” The orange hawker cries, “Honey! 0 
oranges honey”; while the vendor of halaweh, a sweet- 
meat composed of treacle, fried with some other ingre- 
dients, announces his wares thus: “For a nail, O sweet- 
meat,” implying that he is prepared to traffic either for 
money or scraps of iron. 

Unrestricted by union hours of toil, the itinerant mer- 
chant’s quaint call is carried far into the night. At mid- 
night the flicker of a smoking torch lights up a barrow 
laden with rock and water melons. It is pushed through 
the darkness of an unfrequented street. Still the hawker 
cries, “shammam, buttick,” and still, and even later, tall 
Arabs stalk along with piles of bread rolls on their heads, 
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and untiringly the little Berberin shoeblack races about 
for a half piastre “shine” until he falls asleep in some door- 
way. 


The most picturesque figure of them all is the lemon- 
ade merchant. Above the babel of voices rises the clear 
tinkling of his brass clappers from afar. At his side is a 
large, gaudy and curiously shaped pitcher filled with yel- 
low lemonade, while at his waist is a box containing drink- 
ing glasses. The lineal descendant of the ancient water- 
carrier engraved on the granite walls of temples, he is 
modernised only to the extent of wearing the red fez of 
Turkey. Throughout the torrid heat of summer, and when 
the Khamsin, the burning wind of the Libyian desert, 
sweeps through the dust-filled city, he plies a busy trade 
quenching thirsts that the brackish wells leave unslaked. 
Of greater historical importance, perhaps, than the fore- 
going, is the ancient sakkar, or water-carrier, with his 
pigskin full of water from the Nile. In his case time has 
signally failed to effect a change; he is to-day the same 
Sakkar that Cleopatra looked upon as her chariot swept by. 
As the well water upon which a large section of the popu- 
lation of Cairo is still dependant is somewhat brackish, 
the Sakkar derives his livelihood by drawing water from 
the river, and retailing it for an infinitesimal sum to the 
lower classes in the streets. A number, in lieu of the pig- 
skin, have goatskin bottles, and pass along the thorough- 
fares crying, “O, may God compensate me.” So miser- 
able is his recompense that for carrying a skin of water 
from the Nile, some two miles distant, he receives only a 
half piastre (144d). As a retailer he is content to receive 
from the poor a scrap of bread or other article of food in 
return for his drink. In this connection may be stated 
some of the other cries of the numerous beggars of Cairo 
and Alexandria, many of whom are blind. Many have 
also the curious deformity which gives the appearance of 
continuously squatting. Foremost is the familiar cry, 
“Alms for the love of Allah, alms.” Others are: “I am 
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seeking from my Lord a piece of bread”; “O how bounti- 
ful art thou, O Lord”; “O exciter of compassion, O Lord.” 
Another frequently heard appeal is “For the sake of Allah, 
O ye charitable.” To these appeals, if their number ren- 
dered refusals necessary, it is customary for Mahomme- 
dans to reply: “God, help these,” “God sustain,” or “God 
give to thee.” Whenever an appeal is made to Europeans 
or English, it is the customary and insistent cry for “back- 
sheesh.” Outside the citadel and at the doors of mosques 
Arabs and fellah women will stretch out the tiny hands of 
babies that the little forms may excite pity in those whom 
excessive importunity has rendered callous. 
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UNDER MARTIAL LAW. 


N these days when the capture of a few yards of enemy 
trenches is deemed worthy of honored mention in the 
literature of the day, the comparatively insignificant fact 
that the hours in which one in Cairo has access to liquor 
have been revolutionised has probably escaped attention 
from those whose mission it is to keep the world informed. 
This seemingly trivial matter is in reality so momentous 
as to justify its inclusion in that great field of bloodless 
achievements where “peace hath its victories no less re- 
nowned than war.” The highest military authorities in 
Egypt, the leaders of thought and reform, and, last but 
not least, the newspaper editors, so declare. The only 
dissentients in fact are, as might naturally be supposed, 
the hotel-keépers and the proprietors of the thousands of 
nondescript drinking shops with which the whole of the 
country is cursed, 


This important change was introduced by order of 
General Maxwell, Commandant of the British Forces in 
Ezypt, for the better government of the country in which, 
since the war, the Imperial Government has exercised 
martial law, and for the protection of the troops garrisoned 
and in training there. The brief impression of Eastern life 
which it is possible to convey in these pages may perhaps 
illustrate the necessity for an action so unprecedented. 


Life in Cairo, with its heterogeneous crowds and “easy 
virtues,” like many of the European centres of fashion, 
means that day is almost turned into night, and its people 
begin their pleasuring when the more rational Western 
world retires to its rest. The gay casinos, nightly filled with 
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representatives of all nations, open their doors about eleven 
o'clock at night, but do not fill till early morning. The 
patrons include hundreds of rouged, gaily dressed women 
who quitted France, Belgium, Russia, and Italy on the out- 
break of war, and who, while ostensibly listening to the 
French artists appearing on the stage, and sipping their 
champagne, and smoking fragrant Turkish cigarettes, pro- 
claim to the public by inviting glances that their chars 
may be had for the hiring. Many singers from the cafes 
and earlier closing music halls resort here also. In the 
mixture of languages in which France is the prevailing 
tongue, English is scarcely ever heard, and the absence of 
English women is a noticeable feature of all Oriental and 
European centres of dissipation While the majority of 
the music hall “turns” provided for the entertainment of 
the loungers comprise ordinary ballads and dances, some, 
such as a lewd tableau dance, entitled “selecting a wife for 
the harem,” are entirely voluptuous. Here and there a 
female habitue, costumed, or rather uncostumed in the 
scanty attire of the ballet, pirouettes amongst the throng, 
offering her painted lips to any idler disposed to order wines 
from the Arab waiters. As the hours slip quickly by, and 
theatres and picture palaces pour out their crowds into the 
busy streets, the casinos become thronged, the music live- 
lier, and the waiters busier, and the dances more sensual. 


At this hour the open-air cafes are also at their busiest, 
while the brilliantly illuminated thoroughfares are filled 
with men and women who saunter along or sip coffee at 
the street tables. Seemingly the only sleepers are the 
itinerant, homeless Arabs, who lie asleep on the stone pave- 
ments. In addition to the hotels and casinos the number 
of unregistered drinkinz places, usually associated with 
the houses of ill-fame, of which street after street exist 
in the heart of the city, are to be numbered in thousands. 
In this respect a large portion of the town area, including 
the bazaars, is a veritable beehive of immorality, with the 
material difference that the beehive produces something 
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sweet and good, and the drinking shop the vilest of liquids 
and the most revolting scenes. In our inspection of this 
unwholesome human underworld, where the sunshine of 
social reformation becomes powerless to penetrate the 
gloom which, through successive generations of sensual 
people, has only deepened, I have seen many instances 
of the maddening effects of these native drinks in which 
the victim has suffered the paroxisms of a violent fit. To 
this scourge must be added a human pestilence in the form 
of nearly seventy thousand women of ill-fame, the great 
majority being native women of Egypt, and the adja- 
cent countries. Incredible as it seems this vast army of 
parasites succeeds year in and year out in living upon the 
community, filling it with drunkenness, disease, and crime. 
Of late, this number, as has been stated, has been increased 
by European women who have flocked into Egypt for the 
cheaper living obtained here. 

Whatever justification there is to be found for the re- 
sistance of this class of beings to the purer moral atmos- 
phere of the West lies in the fact that the Eastern woman, 
and in this category may be placed portion of Europe, 
sins unconscious of her sinning. She is without shame be- 
cause the experience of shame involves a consciousness 
of moral deflection which she never has possessed. Con- 
sequently she is a childishly gay, mirthful sinner, who, if 
expostulated with by her English sister, would open her 
eyes wide with astonishment. 

It speaks wonders for the Australian soldier that with 
so many temptations besetting him, so few have yielded 
to evils that would have, perhaps, broken another nation’s 
army. At the same time the military authorities were 
wisely resolved that good generalship required the re- 
moval of such pestilences when they loom unpleasantly 
close. They acted accordingly, and with excellent effect. 
For, shut down on the all-night saloon and, metaphorically 
speaking, you break the backbone of the whole system. 
Without the false stimulus of the wine cup, the night life 
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palls and eventually ceases. With the wine out and the 
wits in, to reverse the order of the ancient proverb, man 
becomes again a reasoning animal to whom day is day, 
and night, “great nature’s second course,” the time of rest. 
This alteration came into effect on the twenty-third of 
June, and on that evening, with no greater inconvenience 
than those sustained by uncalculating and disappointed tips- 
ters, Cairo quietly slipped out of a custom which had pre- 
vailed in Egypt for thousands of years. 
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HOW THE ARMY WAS MADE FIT. 


W HEN the first fleet of transports left the peaceful 
waters of Australia the greatest secrecy was main-~ 
tained as to its destination—the base where its stalwart 
soldiers would be made fit, and the army generally licked 
into shape. Day after day, officers and men speculated, 
but speculated in vain, until toward the close of the me- 
morable year 1914, the long line of ships abreast cast 
anchor at Suez and Alexandria, and poured their thousands 
of khaki warriors into the Upper Egyptian trains, finally 
to camp under the very shadow of the Great Pyramid— 
the oldest monument and the newest army in the world. 


Since the days, nearly sixteen years ago, when the 
new-made Australian soldier raced across the veldt in 
chase of the elusive Boer, the cornstalk soldier has pro- 
gressed tremendously. An army—no inconsiderable one 
at that—has been born, and already fought its way to 
glory, and the infantryman, formerly a long, gawky 
ploughman, or a contented artisan or clerk, has become 
“the finest infantryman in the world.” 


The boy from “over South” was already a fairly zood 
soldier. He had had some months of general training in 
the various camps of Australia, principally rudimentary 
work designed to perfect his physical condition and har- 
den his sinews for the rigors of the battlefield. Inured to 
privation in the Dorrigo, and the never-never country, he 
had little to fear from the wearying route marches across 
the sands. He could shoot or stick a buck~jumper with the 
wildest Yankee rancher. He was game, never knew when 
he was beaten, and took the ups and downs of campaign- 
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ing with a cheerfulness that made him beloved by British 
and French. In bayonet work he had accomplished won- 
ders for a novice, as subsequent events in the near East 
were soon to prove. 


With all the foregoing advantages, however, the Aus 
tralian Army which landed in Egypt was more or less 
a heterogeneous body, a force in the first phase of army 
making, lacking cohesion and the power of concerted ac- 
tion without which all military operations are useless. But 
if it lacked training, it possessed the goods, strong, sturdy, 
dauntless men who, in a few months were destined to 
evoke the admiration of the world, and perform deeds of 
imperishable glory. 


In selecting Egypt for its base, a course necessitated 
by the acute Balkan position, the military authorities were 
compelled to initiate the vast task of training the Southern 
army under the most difficult and arduous conditions. It 
was summer—the hottest months of the year in the centre 
of the world’s most arid region—and the season when 
Egypt’s floating population vanished to the cooling climes 
of the Occident. A hundred miles away from the cool 
fresh Mediterranean breezes, scarcely a breath of wind 
disturbed the atmosphere, except when, as often happened, 
diverging air currents met and formed a “willy willy” that 
went tearing through the camp, and blinding everything 
and everybody with dust. 


Until you cross the Guizeh Plateau, practically the 
only elevation in this portion of Egypt—and journey on 
to the Sahara you find little sand—unless you dig for it. 
An interminable dust covers the plain, extending mile after 
mile as far as the eye can see. Instead of the yellow sands, 
fancy pictured, was a region overlaid with fine, choking 
dirt, which adhered to the perspiring skin in the most un- 
pleasant manner. Not a trace of vegetation exists on or 
in the vicinity of the plains, not a shrub of any kind to 
break the steady glare of the burning sun pouring down 
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from the cloudless sky. A greater contrast to the pasture 
lands of Australia could not well be imagined. Here and 
there the sand, troubled by the occasional wind-storms 
that clouded plain and city with dust, had modelled the 
surface into the semblance of waves. There was no rain 
to cool the atmosphere. Towards the end of summer, rain 
clouds scurry across the sky, heavy drops begin to patter 
down; in about twenty minutes an inch of rain pours into 
the greedy land. Then, as quickly, the clouds disappear, 
and the eternal sun blazes down again. In the low-lying 
areas the water mingles with the dust, or makes a slimy, 
oozing, pestilential mixture, that lies on the ground for 
weeks, In order to alleviate the terrible sun glare, many 
soldiers resorted to colored glasses, which presented the 
oddest sight when the men formed up for parade, but 
which, if somewhat unmilitary in appearance, were, with 
the ubiquitous fly whisk, quite indispensable. The fly 
plague, for no other name can rightly be applied to the 
inconveniences experienced at the hands, or rather the 
feet, of this brisk little desert visitor was some- 
thing to reckon with. Compared with our experi- 
ences of this joyful germ distributor in Gallipoli, 
the Egyptian fly is quite small beer. He is entirely lacking 
in dash—the manner in which the smell of a freshly- 
opened can of bully beef brought up whole divisions of 
the enemy was simply wonderful. But if the Egyptian 
variety lacked a little in dash and vim, he was, if any- 
thing, a more insistent beggar. Previous generations of 
flies had taught him the trick of sucking the moisture out 
of the eyes of such human beings and animals as were 
too unenterprising to repulse his endless attacks, The 
naked, dark-skinned Arab youngsters, of course, had got 
quite used to the feel of it, and had come to regard it as 
part of the eternal order of things. 


With these unfavorable elements, and the visit of a 
swarm of insects when you are trying to sleep through 
the noon-day heat is anything but joyous. Enervated 
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by a month’s inactivity at sea and the heat of the tropics, 
the Anzac armies started their gruelling work. Fortun- 
ately an excellent water supply was near at hand, and 
pipes were carried out to the desert, and shower baths 
erected in hundreds, enabling the whole of the troops to 
enjoy the refreshing water before sallying out, and upon 
returning to the camps after parades. Swimming, of 
course, was out of the question as, though harmless to the 
native Arab, the Nile water was said to contain a minute 
insect that caused disease in Europeans. Whether or not 
this fact acted as a deterent, the quiet buffaloes standing 
in the shallows were never disturbed by the usually im- 
petuous Southern soldier. 


After the initial work of settling down, which varies 
accordingly as tents and impedimenta are available or un- 
procurable, it is found that the various units have, as the 
Sergt—Major puts it, “gone back to the devil.” Actually 
he means in his breezy way, not that the men ever thought 
of any hotter place than Egypt, but that “they’d gone 
stale,” and forgotten or become clumsy in their drill. 
Squad drill, bayonet exercise, and physical drill, there- 
fore, becomes the order of the day. Just after sunrise— 
the beginning and the end of day in Egypt is very beauti- 
ful—the “duty” buglers sound the reveille. The morning 
coffee is already waiting in rows of black dixies in front 
of the cook’s cheerful fires, and soon is ladled out and 
hastily swallowed with a hunk of bread, a meagre repast 
on which to work out a good two hours’ stunt on the 
plains. Now the “fall in” sounds, and the band, the good 
old band that played us all the way from Australia, strikes 
up “Where are the Boys of the Old Brigade?” Thinking 
of days to come, when our “Old Brigade” will be but a 
memory, we scramble into line, move to the right in fours, 
and join the long line of men trekking out into the sand. 
Soon the dust begins to float upwards, and becomes like 
heavy fog, and you stumble along, because the man in 
front is doing the same. The band is still playing away 
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ahead, the sunlight occasionally gleaming from the bur- 
nished instruments. Possibly the perspiring players see 
the humor of the thing, for they continue playing until the 
column halts and with the cessation of movement the 
dust settles, and the “Old Brigade” proves to have been 
only temporarily lost. Having “massed,” been inspected, 
dismissed for company movements, your unit drills, rests, 
and drills again. 


It is hard, dirty work out there in the choking dust. 
One day the temperature touched 123 degrees in the shade 
of our capacious Indian pattern tents——and the heat is un- 
bearable. A few men go down with it, but they stick to 
the business gallantly, taking it for what it is—a disagree- 
able but necessary factor in the hard game of war. As 
the hot sun ascends what energy the battalion originally 
possessed, oozes away, and longing glances are cast at 
the long, white rows of tents, where breakfast and rest 
await us. Suddenly, and when the dead end seems near, 
the bugles sound a recall, and thinking the bugler the 
finest fellow alive you trudge back again to the camp and 
thank Providence it is all over. 


For a week or two the work scarcely varies, save for 
an occasional route march, which as often as not is full of 
interest, being through the city of Heliopolis and Zeitoun, 
where the roads are good and the going easy. 


After the evacuation of Mena Camp, caused by the 
First Australian Division leaving for the Dardanelles, a 
site was selected on the outskirts of Heliopolis as being 
more suitable and convenient in every way, and here the 
military authorities were enabled to construct commodious 
sheds, filled with tables and seats for the meals, where 
the men enjoyed a maximum of comfort, the food being 
both plentiful and good. 


Incinerators being an impossible luxury, all refuse food 
and rubbish from the cook-houses was placed in large 
bins just outside the camp, to be taken away in mule 
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carts by Arabs. No sooner was it collected and removed 
from the huts and cook-houses, however, than a tribe of 
Arabs pounced upon it and, delving arms deep in the 
filthy mess, extracted every ounce of food. This was 
washed, cooked, and sold from baskets to the poorest 
classes in Cairo. 


In an incredibly short time the various units had 
“bucked up” to their former state of efficiency. Arrange- 
ments were accordingly made for them to take their place 
in the more advanced training schemes—the training of 
infantry in the final work of attack and defence. Silence 
and secrecy being the cardinal virtues of the modern army, 
the majority of these manoeuvres were carried out by 
night. During the day some plan of compaign is decided 
upon and a position selected generally some miles out 
where the low hills offer some strategical points to test 
the generalship of the staff. 


In anticipation of a strenuous march and some hours 
of hard labor “digging in,” a general holiday had been 
granted which the majority of the men wisely devoted to 
resting, and night having descended upon the plain, the 
battalions participating in the movement prepare to trek, 
great care being taken to ensure a pientiful supply of 
water in addition to that carried by the meni Scurrying 
hither and thither in the darkness, the platoon sergeants 
shake up the “shirkers,” denounce the “cold-footed” mem- 
bers—a route march is always responsible for cold feet— 
and finally sort out the sick from the pretended sick, which 
a few month’s experience enables him to do with the cer- 
tainty and style of a Macquarie-street physician. 


“Fall in,” at length whispers the Sergt.-Major—at the 
start it is all a whispering, tip-toeing kind of business, full 
of trouble for the miscreant who raises his voice or horri- 
fies the company by lighting a match for a stolen whif. 
With a last dash round the lines, the Sergt.-Major (he is a 
wonderfully important figure) sees that the requisite num- 
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ber of picks and shovels are available and with a sigh 
of satisfaction gives place to the company commander. 


Out on the edge of the plain there is a confused mass 
of figures, which later evolves into a battalion in column / 
of route. Not a sound is heard, but as the head of the line 
reaches its parade ground, it halts. Half mechanically, the 
leading platoon commander opens his mouth to shout “at 
the halt, on the left form platoon,” but suddenly remember- 
ing, motions the men into line instead. Front to rear the 
movement is carried out in succession with  surpris- 
ing dexterity, and soon everything is ready for the long 
night march across the barren sands. To-night your war 
chief is voluntarily out of it, having resigned the direction 
of affairs to some junior officer who, provided with maps, 
compass, illuminated watch, etc., etc., is trying his wings, 
and shaping a course by the Pole Star, and feeling as if 
all the responsibilities of Empire rested upon his youthful 
head. In your place among the units, tramping along in 
the dust you, of course, know nothing of this, or where 
you are, where you are going, or how it is helping to win 
the great war, and meanwhile you trudge on until the 
lights of the city finally disappear from view, and the flat 
interminable desert surrounds you on every side. The 
night air is cool almost to chilliness, but despite it the 
heavy tramping soaks you with perspiration, and the gritty 
dust clings to your face and clothes. Overhead the sky 
is like a deep blue velvet, studded with glittering jewels. 
Soon there is a rest, and while the majority of the men 
at once sink into heavy sleep, we watch the starry con- 
stellations, and the flashing planets sailing majestically 
across the heavens—there is nothing else to do until the 
forms in front struggle to their feet, and following suit 
you again trek forward. 


It is long after midnight when the objective is reached, | 
a few squat hills commanding the approach to Cairo which 
must be placed in a state of defence before daylight. A 
careful survey having been taken of the general position, 
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a front line of fire trenches is “sited” just below the crest 
of the hill, and throwing off their accoutrement and tunics 
the men start to dig in for dear life with picks and en- 
trenching tools. Fortunately the mixture of earth and 
sand is easy to handle, nevertheless it is a washed out, 
grimy and hungry crowd which shortly after the comple- 
tion of the trenches watches the dawn over in the east. 
A survey by daylight discloses a satisfactory bulwark to 
greet the assumed enemy, and after another spell “Johnny 
goes marching home.” cheerful and undaunted. In such 
manner, by the genius of hard work and indomitable will 
the Anzac army was rendered fit for the desperate struggle 
to come, 
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THE VIRGIN’S SACRED WELL. 


T HERE is a quiet corner in old Egypt that is full of 

sweet memories and legends. It is in the deserted 
and ruined town of old Heliopolis, once one of the most 
celebrated of Ezypt’s ancient seats of learning, and known 
to Bible students by the simple name of “On.” Lying a 
couple of miles west of the new and modern Heliopolis, 
with Zeitoun in between, the first mile of road is shaded 
with Australian blue gum trees, which gladden the eye and 
heart of the Australian visitor. The eucalyptus smell 
and the familiar bluish leaf bring memories of lazy days 
in camps, where the billy boiled over a log fire. Stretch- 
ing out on either side of this road are cotton and corn- 
fields, and a few date plantations, watered by irrigation 
from the Nile flowing along some six or seven miles to 
the east. Of the old town practically nothing remains, 
save the great obelisk, the oldest in Egypt, and the ruins 
of the grand avenue of obelisks and sphinxes erected by 
the Pharaohs of the first dynasty. Near by, in the little 
village of Matarich, is the Virgin’s Tree which, according 
to legend, sheltered the Holy Family during their flight 
from Palestine. In the garden over which the sacred tree 
casts its pleasant shade is an old-fashioned well over- 
grown with moss and surmounted by a sakieh or water 
wheel turned by oxen, the waters of which have been 
miraculously purified by the Virgin. While other wells 
are dull and brackish, its water is sweet and wholesome, 
and was ever so, continues the story, since the gentle Na- 
zarine put it to her lips. The original tree has long since 
died, but in its place and from its seed has grown another 
and another till succession rested upon the old gnarled and 
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twisted sycamore the traveller sees to-day. A log, decayed 
and bent, and almost soft, leaning as if for support upon 
the live tree is, the caretaker informs you, all that remains 
of the original tree which gave shade and shelter to the 
Holy Family. 


The Virgin’s Chapel (there is another in old Cairo 
marking the eventual resting place in Egypt), lies a little 
back from the road, enclosed by a pretention of garden in 
which bloom a few dusty flowers. We walk out of the 
sun glare into the softened light and restfulness of the 
sacred place. War and its horrors are no more; it is filled 
with the spirit of the Prince of Peace. 


How delightfully cool is the simple chamber, empty 
except for the rough benches and native chairs. World- 
forgetting, an old Italian priest, grey-bearded and gentle, 
sits meditating on the front bench. Before the gnarled 
sycamore totters this bent form will release the spirit of 
life to Him who gave it. On the walls are a number of 
paintings illustrating the flight, and in an alcove over the 
altar is a statue group of Joseph, Mary, and the Infant 
Jesus at rest under the tree. The restfulness and peace, 
the coolness after the noonday heat, the sacredness after 
the bustle of the camp, leave in the mind an impression 
that will live when more active scenes are covered by the 
creeping forgetfulness of time. 


It is perhaps by a remarkable coincidence only that 
the Christian influences dominating old Heliopolis should 
supplant the ancient religions of Egypt in the place where 
their vogue was greatest. The historical records show 
that its great importance was entirely from a religiovs 
point of view. In this it was pre-eminent that none of the 
greatest sanctuaries of Egypt have exercised an influence 
on the various faiths equal to that possessed by this town. 
The temple of Heliopolis, in fact, was the cradle of a col- 
lection of doctrines relating to the worship of the Sun, Ra, 
Harmachis, Atum, its principal God, and the dogma of the 
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Ennead, or cycle of nine divisions which spread rapidly 
over Egypt. The success of this doctrine was due to a col- 
lege of priests, apparently one of the oldest, and which 
passed in the eyes of the Egyptians and Greeks for the 
principal seat of wisdom. 


The famous obelisk measures seventy feet high. At 
the base it is six feet wide. Each of the faces bear the 
same inscription, engraved on a simple vertical band. This 
inscription contains the formula of Senxisert I, and men- 
tions the erection of the monument on the occasion of a 
jubilee festival to mark the thirtieth year of his reign. 
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THE SPHINX AND THE GREAT PYRAMID. 


VERY Australian soldier within a week after arrival in 

Egypt visits the great Pyramid of Cheops at Ghizeh, 

under the shadow of which the Australian contingents had 
their camps. 


The journey from Cairo to the three Pyramids of 
Ghizeh is now made by electric tramway in forty-eight 
minutes, the starting point being where the magnificent 
Kasr el Nil bridge crosses the Nile from the Island of 
Gezirah. Passing through a fertile garden it crosses the 
second arm of the river by a small bridge, and then turns 
south and follows the river bank to the Ghizeh Boulevard, 
a place of new and beautiful residences, including those 
formerly used by Lord Kitchener and the Khedive. Thence 
the route extends past the magnificent gardens of the old 
Ghizeh Palace, now transformed into the Botanical and 
Zoological Gardens, crosses the railway of Upper Egypt, 
and proceeds straight for the plateau of the pyramids. 
This route is now a fine high banked avenue of trees, 
which also serves as a dyke during the inundation period. 
The whole of the plain on either side is cultivated, and 
tiny villages are dotted over it until the great garden 
merges into the arid desert. For miles a canal runs parallel 
with the tramway, and one of the most picturesque scenes 
of Egyptian life is the crowd of native children, lazy buffa- 
loes, and flocks of ducks and geese sporting in the cool 
water. 


On Saturdays and Sundays, when the Australians have 
general leave, a constant stream of trams, motors, car- 
riages, camels and donkeys pass and repass on this beau- 
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tiful avenue, which ends at a small cluster of buildings— 
Mena House Hotel, refreshment rooms, photographers, etc. 
Here the overseas warrior falls into the hands of camel 
drivers, donkey boys, guides, and a whole tribe of “back- 
sheesh” begging Arabs, who never leave or cease to im- 
portune him till he shakes the desert’s dust off his feet 
in the solitude of his room or tent. The great pyramid 
looms up, a vast ruinous, hoary mass of stone, only a few 
hundred yards away, but the road is an inclined sandy 
path which the sweltering heat renders still less inviting. 
You decide to take a camel. Had you been wiser you 
would have selected a donkey for, despite his strong ob- 
jections to moving, he is a far more comfortable mount. 
Having selected the ship of the desert, the camel driver 
utters a peculiar guttural sound, the animal falls on his 
knees, lurches up with you on his back and away you go 
swinging and bouncing past the mighty tomb of Cheops 
to where, some three hundred yards away, the mysterious 
Sphinx has been watching the sunrise for the past six 
thousand years. . 


The level sand fronting the temple of the Sphinx is ) 
the rendezvous for the remainder of the Arab tribe that ) 
lay in wait for you. It consists of guides innumerable, | 
native photographers, vendors of lemonade, sakkars (water | 
carriers), sellers of worthless curios and scarabs. The lat- 
ter are carved representations of the sacred beetle, and 
are found in the tombs, many bearing the genuine seals 
of the Pharaohs. The heterogenous collection of pictur- 
esque humanity is augmented by scores of fellah children 
from the adjoining village of El Kafr. From this spot the 
three great pyramids, Cheops, Khephren, and Mykerinos 
are seen in a diagonal line to the south. The remains of 
fortification walls, numerous tombs, the granite temple 
and the tracks of ancient roadways leading to the plateau 
complete the collection of imposing ruins. 


The Sphinx, which has lost much of its once great 
beauty, is a colossal representation of a lion with human 
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head—the image of the god Harmachis—“the sun in 
his resting place.” Kneeling with its face towards the 
east, it is entirely hewn out of the rock. On the head is 
the kloft, with the sacred asp on the forehead. Traces 
of color still remain on the face, which, though much 
mutilated, still retains an impression of majestic beauty. 
Its length from the end of the front paws to the root of 
the tail is 187 feet, and its height 66 feet, the face mea- 
suring 16 feet. It is the oldest of all the monuments of 
the Geizeh Plateau, and remained for thousands of years 
buried up to the neck in sand until Caviglia, at the begin- 
ning of the nineteenth century, excavated it, discovering 
between the front paws a temple pavement formed of three 
stalae, an altar, and a lion. Having been photographed 
with these ancient monuments for a background as every- 
body does who visits Egypt, you turn your camel’s head 
towards the entrance to the great pyramid, the driver 
again utters his peculiar guttural sound and the animal 
falls upon its knees and you are promptly surrounded by 
the third and final band of brigands at the great heap of 
huge stones that represents all that is left of the mighty 
steps. 


“Will the captains climb the pyramid first, or will they 
visit the royal tomb?” asks your guide. 


Looking up in dismay at the immense pile which 
contains enough stone to build a wall around France, “the 
Captains” unwisely decide upon inspecting the interior. 
Just here it may be well to state that the whole of the 
pyramids are royal tombs. The truth of this has been 
established since ancient times. They are all on the left 
bank of the Nile, and although sixty-seven of them have 
been examined, there are very many more. The exact 
number is still uncertain as the majority are in such a 
ruined condition that it often becomes difficult to distinguish 
them from the mastabas of the neighbourhood. The pyra- 
mid of Cheops dates from 3,000 years B.C. In building 
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his colossal monument, Pharaoh compelled all Egyptians 
to work for him in batches of one hundred thousand men, 
who were relieved every three months. They exploited 
the quarries of the Arabian hills for stone, conveyed the 
blocks in boats to where Cairo now stands, and dragged 
them across the desert by a road which took ten years to 
construct, and built up the pyramid by means of machines 
made of short pieces of wood. As each section of tiers 
was built the workmen moved the desert sand up to the 
new level, until the whole of the pyramid was completed, 
when they cleared the sand away. Until 500 years ago 
the whole pyramid was covered with a protective layer 
of alabaster, but in building his beautiful mosque in Cairo 
the Sultan Hasan had this covering removed along with 
that of the adjoining pyramids, and since then the lime- 
stone has been gradually decaying. The construction of 
the edifice occupied twenty years. Its vertical height is 
450 feet, width of the sides at the base 750 feet, and the 
height of the face, measured on an inclined plane, 567 feet. 
The agglomeration of stone thus massed together has been 
estimated at 2,801,000 square yards. 

Ten piastres, equal to 2/2 in English money, is the 
usual charge made for a visit to the interior of the tomb. 
Soldiers, however, are admitted free. If this charge were 
still levied, though, it would be the least of the sums the 
Australian finds himself called upon to pay, for, although 
the guides and attendants inform you there is no charge 
for visiting the interior of the pile, they do not omit to 
point out that the amount of backsheesh you give them is 
entirely optional. You are thereupon conducted to the 
granite entrance to the pyramid, and prepare for a space 
to say farewell to the day. 


Filled as the dark weird passages were with perspir- 
ing soldiers and Arabs on the day on which the writer 
made the inspection, the experience was such as few would 
care to repeat, and was well expressed by a stalwart 
soldier, who, upon emerging into the light again, 
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dashed the sweat from his face, and exclaimed “You go 
through hell and see nothing.” Undeterred, however, by 
this opinion, you surrender yourself to three or four Arabs 
who have assumed temporary ownership of you, stoop 
down and begin to descend a narrow passage 4 feet high, 
31% feet wide, which penetrates into the rock to a depth of 
320 feet. The passage is of granite worn smooth and slip- 
pery by the feet of thousands of long dead Egyptians. 
Farthest from the entrance the air, like that found in 
mines and deep wells, becomes unpleasant. and you per- 
spire as freely as if you were in a Turkish bath. During 
all this time two greasy, sweltering niggers are holding 
on to your hands, another is hanging on to your coat be~ 
hind, while a fourth is preceding you with a spluttering 
candle that scarcely penetrates the intense darkness. 
Whichever way you look there are flickering candles, 
crouching forms, and a long line of chattering Arabs. Your 
friends may be immediately behind you, but in the awful 
din of Arabic tongues you do not hear them. You simply 
growl and slip and sweat until you reach the closed en- 
trance to a gallery where the Arabs, under the Khalif all 
Namum, in their search for hidden treasures, cut round 
the original block, and reached as far as the chamber of 
the sarcophagus. Following the same course we ascended 
another narrow granite passage, which eventually brought 
us into the king’s chamber, in the exact centre of the 
pyramid. This is a tomb 17 feet high, 174% feet wide, 
and 34 feet long. The granite blocks of which it is built 
show the same excellence of construction which is notice- 
able in the great gallery, a perfect evenness of the tiers, 
and the extreme exactness of the almost imperceptible 
joining, The ceiling, formed of nine enormous slabs of 
granite, is absolutely intact. It was in this chamber that 
the mummy of the king was laid. The sarcophagus of 
granite, without ornament or inscription, which enclosed 
the mummy is still in position, but the lid and the mummy 
have long since disappeared. 
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An Arab lights a short piece of magnesium wire, which 
gives a transient glimpse of the plain bare room, and splut- 
ters and dies out. 


“Five piastres for the light, captain?’ ’ 
“Ts this all there is to see?” 


“Yes, but there is the queen’s chamber, but it is not so 
good as this.” 


“Well, I’m hanged!” 


As you stand and wring the perspiration from your 
clothes, as much inclined to laugh as to grumble at “going 
through hell to see nothing,” the guides tell you they have 
“worked very hard” and ask for backsheesh. Helpless 
amongst so many, for by this time the number has been 
reinforced by a few more spare cadgers, you waive the 
point, and express a longing to see the blue sky and the 
desert, which all at once has become lovely. Thereupon 
the whole gesticulating crowd catches hold of you, others 
hold your feet as they slip into the footholds in the smooth 
stone, and away you go on your rapid transition from the 
places of the 5,000 year old dead to the living world of to- 
day. With each step the guides become more solicitous 
and tender until they finally land you, a washed-out hu- 
man relic, once more at the entrance, where you settle 
their claims and laugh at the experience. 


The ascent of the pyramid, which is made on the 
eastern face, despite the recent accident to some intrepid 
Australian soldiers, is perfectly safe, and is less strenuous 
and exhausting than the visit into the interior. The height 
of the steps despite the assistance of the Bedouins who 
practically haul you up with little regard for your feelings, 
makes the ascent difficult. Inside a quarter of an hour, 
however, they succeed in hauling you to the 30 feet square 
top, where the Arabs provide you with tea, and your exer- 
tions are rewarded with a wonderful view of the surround- 
ing country. 
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THE VEILED WOMAN. 


HERE is something subtly fascinating in the myster- 
ious face covering of the women of Egypt. It 
touches the occult, and like all hidden things, plays power- 
fully upon the fitful imagination of man. It is something 
which Englishmen cannot understand; an Eastern fetish 
deep-rooted in antiquity; for, in the tombs of the ancients 
we find sculptures and paintings attesting the existence 
of this custom thousands of years ago. 


The borko, or veil, is worn in Egypt by Turkish and 
Egyptian ladies, the former, when in the streets, being 
scarcely distinguishable from the natives of the country. 
The beautiful semi-transparent covering worn by the ladies 
of the upper classes is of the most delicate silk, covering 
up the face to within an inch of the eyes, the appearance 
of which, darkened at the brows and lashes with kohl, 
an aromatic resin, are attractive in the extreme, With few 
exceptions the eyes are large, black, almost almond shaped, 
fringed with long beautiful lashes, and have an exquisitely 
soft bewitching expression. Distinguished by a style of 
beauty possessing great sweetness of expression, many of 
the Egyptian women are considered to represent the per- 
fection of female loveliness. These attractions, sufficiently 
alluring in themselves, are rendered more bewitching by 
the semi-transparency of their gauzy veils. The general 
effect of the veil is to render all the upper-class women 
attractive, as the veiling of the features gives additional 
prominence to the luminous eyes directed at the observer 
from behind them. Few of the Egyptian women permit 
themselves to be seen unveiled, except by very close rela- 
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tions, or when the exhibition of their features may appear 
to have been accidental. The fair Cairene, however, is not 
so modest but that she will turn an interested and spark- 
ling pair of eyes upon any attractive member of the op- 
posite sex who chances to pass her carriage. The adoption 
of the transparent covering in place of the suffocating 
black borko represents a widespread tendency towards its 
abolition, which Egyptian ladies favor and their lords and 
masters disfavor; which the progressives strive for, and 
the conservatives oppose. 


Like many other social customs in Egypt, tradition 
holds the mass of the people so firmly that the few pro- 
gressives find it impossible to break away, and the veil, 
instead of shielding the charms of the wearer from the 
gaze of the men, serves only to attract. Until a few years 
ago Egyptian women wore the veil from the face to the 
feet, but following in the steps of their Turkish sisters, 
they now only wear it as low as the bosom, the remainder 
being concealed by a long black silk costume, combining 
the head and outer dress. 

The women of the lower classes, including the fellah, 
are easily distinguished by means of their black borkos, a 
heavy cumbersome veil, which is kept from pressing too 
closely upon the face by means of an ornamented piece of 
bamboo. During our marches in the environs of Cairo we 
frequently came across women tending goats who wore this 
kind of borko covered with heavy brass rings and other 
rude ornaments. What miseries these unfortunate people 
suffer during the heat of summer can easily be realised 
by those who have experienced its ordeals. As an illus- 
tration of the well-known fact that the covering of the 
face is due, not to any sense of modesty but to custom, it 
may be mentioned that Cairene women will upon the 
approach of strangers hastily cover up the face though 
the bosom or legs may remain exposed. It is quite amus- 
ing also to notice a young girl coquettishly covering up 
her face, though her feet are bare and her clothes in tat- 
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ters. Many of the poor, lacking the wherewithal to pur- 
chase a borko, cover their faces with their head coverings, 
concealing the features so completely that only one eye 
remains visible. This practice is religiously observed even 
by the poor wretches one sees grubbing among the rubbish 
heaps outside of the city. 


With the passing of the veil, should the progressives 
succeed in imposing their wishes upon the community, 
much of the false mysticism surrounding Oriental women 
will disappear, and with it will doubtless come their eman- 
cipation from their present condition of semi-slavery. 
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Some Carvings of Upper Egypt, which Illustrate a Practice that Never 
Grows Old. 
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“ KISMET ” 
AND SOME CURIOUS SUPERSTITIONS, 


“Tis all a chequer board of night and days, 
Where Destiny with men for pieces plays; 
Hither and thither moves, and mates and slays, 
And one by one back in the closet lays.” 


UNDERLYING the Arabic character is a remarkable 

fatalism. What is to be shall be. It is apparently 
as much due to the obsession of hopelessness as to the 
general belief, prevalent among all classes, of a destiny 
which controls the ends of life. Of this peculiar charac- 
teristic a better illustration cannot be afforded than that 
of a fellah woman who, dying from an accidental injury, 
murmured: “I do not care, it does not matter, it is my 
fate.” The incident is typical; nothing matters, Allah 
must be venerated, the Holy Prophet must be honored, but 
after that—Kismet. 


Influenced by their belief in predestination the men 
display in times of distressing uncertainty and trouble an 
exemplary patience approaching to apathy, exhibiting their 
sorrow only with a sigh, and the exclamation, “Allah 
Keriem”—God is bountiful. In all the vicissitudes of his 
existence he manifests the same stoicism—Allah wills it, 
therefore neither joy nor sorrow should be manifested. 


How far this fatalism is due to the absence of the 
joy of life or the superstition which covers the land as 
with a mist it is impossible to say. The credence of the 
Arabic mind is proverbial. In the Coptic Church in Old 
Cairo, for example, lies the sleeve of a garment said to 
have belonged to St. George and which, it is believed, 
possesses such miraculous virtue that sick persons who 

F 
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place their own garments before it become healed of the 
particular malady troubling them. The sleeve is also cal- 
culated to ensure unemployed persons obtaining employ- 
ment, and in proof of this belief we noticed half a dozen 
articles of clothing belonging to out-of-work citizens sus- 
pended from the walls. A supposed cure for a “sty” is 
for the person affected to go out before sunrise and walk 
round seven tombs without speaking; another is to bind 
a piece of cotton on a stick, dip it in one of the troughs 
out of which the dogs drink, and wipe the eye with it. 
As a cure for ague, Moslem women hang to their necks the 
dried finger of a Jew or Christian removed from a corpse. 
For the cure of eye diseases, which are very prevalent in 
Egypt on account of the sun glare, a diszusting practice 
is followed. At the place Rumeyleh, a large open place 
west of the Citadel, the decapitation of criminals con- 
victed of capital offences takes place. Near this spot is 
the Maghsil es Sultan, the washing place for the dead, 
where the bodies of decapitated persons are cleansed be- 
fore interment. The water flowing from the washing 
tables is received in a trough which is never emptied, but 
remains tainted with blood and foetid. The opthalmic 
patient, moving with the left foot foremost, silently passes 
over this trough, completing the performance by washing 
the face in the filthy fluid. 


When a fellah presents himself for treatment at a 
native hospital it is generally found that he is liberally 
scarred with cautery marks where the red hot iron has 
been applied by some old woman before he consented 
to yield himself to modern treatment. He is ornamented 
with charms with which to avert the evil eye, and which 
generally take the form of passages from the Koran. As 
most physical troubles are believed to be due to the evil 
eye, innumerable remedies exist to counteract its baneful 
influences, and even the unoffending donkey, quietly 
ambling along a Cairo street, wears round its unlovely 
neck some quaint ornament that assures its peaceful at- 
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tainment of the due score of an ass’s life. Cornelian and 
charcoal are worn on the head by Mussulman children, 
while another practice is to heat alum, and to prick one 
of the water bubbles, exclaiming “I prick the eye of the 
envier.” The mother of a fine child conceals it from the 
admiring gaze of strangers, or describes it as ugly in order 
to avoid envy. The metacarpel bone of a Jew wrapped 
in a green muslin bag was considered to be an infallible 
remedy for fevers of all descriptions. It was believed 
that a bride, if visited by persons wearing old gold orna- 
ments or Venetian sequins would never become a mother. 
Sterility, however, could be overcome by stepping over 
the corpse of an executed criminal, entering a tub of water 
used to wash his dead body, or by treading on skulls, or 
walking between the tombs of a cemetery. 


Arabs regard Tuesday as “the day of blood,” owing 
to several martyrs being put to death on that day, hence 
on Wednesday the village quack lets the blood of his un- 
fortunate patients. Friday is blessed as the Sabbath of 
the Moslems, while Saturday passes as “the most unfor- 
tunate of days,” and upon it the majority of the Egyptians 
will not even groom themselves, much less start a journey 
or take any action. 


The most approved method of charming away sick- 
ness or discare is to write certain passages of the Koran 
on the inside of an earthenware bowl, pour in water and 
stir until the writing is washed off and drink the sacred 
compound, reciting, “And He will heal the breasts of the 
people who believe.” Another curious belief of the Arabs 
and Egyptians, more especially the latter, is that beasts 
and birds have a language by which they communicate 
their thoughts to each other and celebrate the praises of 
God. 
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MEMPHIS AND ITS RUINS. 


“Alas how many hours and years have passed 

Since human forms have round this table sat, 

Or lamp or taper on its surface gleamed. 

Methinks I hear the sound of time long passed 

Still murmuring o’er us in the lofty voids of these dark arches, 

Like the lingering voices of those who long within their graves have 
slept.” 


ITTLE remains of the world’s oldest city, Memphis, 
save the monuments raised by its ancient kings. Of 

these the still extant evidences of its once great magnifi- 
cence, relentless time, which bears all things away, has 
left colossal statues, cavernous tombs, pyramids and 
ruined temples. In these, and by the memory of its for- 
mer greatness, Egypt lives. Strange voices echo in its 
temples and in the halls of its mighty dead, yet, while 
life lasts, the mysteries and glamour of ancient Egypt will 
continue to fascinate mankind and lure them to its deserts 


The importance and convenience of access of the 
ruins of Memphis early claim the attention of the tourist 
and visitor, and as such we must henceforth class the 
many thousands of Australian soldiers during their sojourn 
in Egypt. The journey usually taken is from Cairo on 
the Upper Egypt Railway as far as the village of Bed- 
rashen, twenty miles from the capital, thence to Memphis, 
the village of Sakkara and across the Libyan desert to 
the Plateau of Ghizeh. The stranger in this strange land 
usually finds it expedient to place himself in the hands 
of his guide or dragoman, as he is usually termed. This 
astute individual, having previously collected from you a 
substantial deposit against the costs of the day, defrays 
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the many charges en route, regulates the output of “back- 
sheesh,” and in choice Arabic, and with flashing eyes 
chases away the horde of loafing guides and stray Arabs 
who otherwise would attach themselves to your party. 
You do this on the excellent principle that one robber is 
better than many robbers, for after the dragoman has 
robbed you to his satisfaction it is a matter of honor with 
him to prevent anyone else doing so. 

At 9 o'clock the last morning train on the Upper Egypt 
line slowly steams out of the quaint old railway station 
of Cairo. The vacant land, with its solid iron rails, is 
dotted with curiously laden camels, stolid buffaloes draw- 
ing village carts, groups of veiled dark-eyed fellah women 
and white-robed Arabs. The whistle sounds, the head 
and body of a portly native official fills the narrow car- 
riage door, collects your tickets, backs leisurely away, and 
leaves you looking at such a wretched apology for a first- 
class carriage as makes you dream of the luxurious Mel- 
bourne express and sigh. Then an Arab newsvendor 
rushes up and asks double prices for battered magazines 
he has probably found in the last train. As the train 
moves out he reduces the price by half. Wanting only 
the sweet air of the open country you cry “imshi” (the 
Arabic equivalent of go to perdition), and the seller of 
papers disappears. 

Gliding out through a portion of the city whose curious 
streets and flat-topped houses crowd almost upon the rails, 
you pass an old-fashioned brick yard, and cross the Nile 
with its long lines of moored feluccas and enter the won- 
derful fertile region fed by its water. Here again the 
fellah, the last link with the Egyptian of the exodus, toils 
in the corn fields, blinded buffaloes turn the heavy water 
wheels, or thresh the grain, or stand lazily up to the neck 
in the deep pools. The gardens are beautifully laid out, 
and well they may be, for the fellahein, not troubling about 
labor unions and their hours of toil, delve there from the 
gilding of the distant city’s domes at dawn until the fierce 
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sun nightly sinks behind the great Pyramid. Amidst this 
long stretch of agricultural country the ruins of old Cairo 
with its groves of stately palms stand out like the habi- 
tation of primitive savages, so squalid and unutterably 
dirty are its mud huts and decaying temples. Even the 
avenues of palms are hoary and decrepit looking, as if the 
spirit of life had passed from them also. Soon, however, 
the last crumbling dwelling changes into smiling sunlit 
fields again, and camels with great loads of rock melons 
bound for Cairo, step slowly along the high canal bank. 
Southward, the great pyramids are delicately tinted by 
the soft purple atmosphere. A line of fine buildings shaded 
by tall trees marks the course of the sluggish Nile as it 
winds through the plain. New residences of imposing 
Moorish desizn, alternating with ruins, typify the curious 
blending of old and new which characterises the Eastern 
world. 


Now the train passes through great plantations of 
date palms. The slender graceful stems shoot upward 
for sixty feet and spread their tapering leaves over the 
ripening fruit. These interesting trees begin to bear at 
the age of three years and continue yielding for seventy 
years, though instances are related in which the period of 
fruition has extended for no less than three hundred years. 
Such statements, it is only fair to say, form part of the 
dragoman’s stock in trade, and as such the writer passes 
them on to those good Australians who may listen to the 
smiling oily guide with the reservation: 


“IT know not how the truth may be, 
I tell the tale as ’twas told to me.” 


When the long vistas of palms have receded into the 
distance you gaze westward over a narrow belt of level 
cultivated land to a scene as beautiful as Egypt yields, 
bright green fields filled with natives and the old river 
blue with the cobalt of the sky, its bosom gently rippled 
by gliding feluccas. Beyond the river the long range of 
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Mokattam Mountains, with its mosques, early fortifications 
and ancient stone quarries, rise rugged and forbidding. 
On the precipitous front, arranged at regular intervals, are 
three large caves said to include the tomb of Alexander 
the Great, and which penetrate the solid rock for a dis- 
tance of five hundred yards. In all, the guide will fur- 
ther inform you, there are twenty-one “tombs” which 
comprised the dwelling place of that remarkable military 
genius during his occupation of this portion of Egypt. 
Adhering to the custom of the time, Alexander prepared 
his tomb wherever he made a lengthy sojourn. No sculp- 
tures or hieroglyphics, as in all the tombs of the Pharaohs, 
adorn this simple sepulchre, save one lonely statue of the 
great warrior hidden in the recesses of the dark mountain. 


Soon after the train draws into the station of the 
village of Bedrashen, which is famous on account of con- 
taining the Jewish Cemetery of the captivity. A crowd 
of donkeys and camels waiting on the prospect of being 
hired by tourists here furnishes convincing evidence that 
the first stage of the day’s travel had been completed. 
Then ensues a short argument in Arabic, which results in 
the required number of camels and donkeys being placed 
at our disposal, together with the particular donkey’s 
“boy.” This individual in turn has his understudy, a half- 
starved Arab boy, who runs alongside, and when tired ob- 
tains assistance by hanging on to the donkey or camel’s 
tail. Fortunate it is that the imposing cavalcade which this 
assortment of men and animals presents moves in a desert 
setting for it abounds with irresistible if unconscious 
humour. The main thoroughfare of the small rambling 
village is reached after crossing a small bridge, and as 
our queer laughing party turned into it, there met us a 
string of camels, donkeys, and donkey-carts, that with 
their human attendants quite succeeded in blocking the 
narrow passage. In squalid shops, littered with dirt and 
rubbish, men and women plied their trades, or hammered 
away at primitive manufactures. Curious eyes peered from 
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behind the borkos of the women, while scores of shock- 
headed, tattered children raced out crying “sayeda” (good 
day), and the eternal “backsheesh.” Following the road 
as it winds round the village, and meeting camel after 
camel heavily laden with vegetables, melons and other 
produce, the track continues across the plain until it reaches 
the great palm forest, which, dotted about with ruins and 
mounds slowly mingling with the dark earth, and spread 
over a wide area, denotes the site of the ancient Memphis. 
In the centre of this stately forest, on a hill overlooking 
the valley once teeming with human life, are the two 
colossal statues of Egypt's great king, Ramesis II. 

The first of these great statues, with its double crown 
representing the dual kingdoms of upper and lower Egypt 
which lies detached at the head, rests like a giant in state 
in the cool shade of the tall palms. Drawn with great 
labor from its original resting place with the object of 
placing it in the Egyptian Museum, the immense weight 
of the colossus proved an insuperable bar, and it was 
accordingly raised above the ground by supports, with the 
serene classical face turned upward to the rainless sky. 
The figure, some five thousand years old, is a wonderful 
example of ancient sculpture, but, like most of the statues, 
has been partly destroyed by barbarian hands. The left 
foot, which advances in the attitude of walking, is broken 
off above the ankle. It has also lost the right foot. The 
name of Ramesis II. is carved on the shoulders, the brace- 
lets which encircle the mighty arms, and on the front of 
the girdle. 

The second colossus, which has the smiling face no- 
ticeable in nearly all the best examples of Egyptian sculp- 
ture, is enclosed in a crude building of hardened clay which 
also contains several granite statues (also broken) of the 
sacred monkey. A flight of wooden steps lead to a raised 
platform giving a good view of the huge silicious lime- 
stone form which measured, before losing its legs, 424% 
feet. Beyond these broken limbs there are no signs of 
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The Entrance to the Citadel, Cairo. 
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deterioration despite the passage of so many centuries. 
As you emerge the hand of the silent caretaker is out- 
stretched for “backsheesh.” In a small declivity there is 
another statue, though much smaller, of the king’s sister, 
and in the neizhbourhood are other fragments engraved 
with the names of Ramesis II. Here also are the ruins of 
an edifice, with the cartouches of Ramesis V. Here it was 
that the Egyptologist Mariette discovered the hand of a 
colossus (now in the Cairo Museum), the height of which 
is estimated at sixty feet. In this spot, also, the great 
temple of Rah had its site. 


From the eighteenth dynasty, and probably earlier, 
Memphis became the most cosmopolitan of Egyptian cities, 
and was the means of bringing Alexandria into promin- 
ence. The gods of Asia had their sanctuaries there; it 
opened its walls to the Jewish exiles, under Apries in 586, 
and to the Ionian and Cairine colonies, under Amasis, forty 
years later This was the period when Herodotus visited 
it. Memphis was for the Greeks of that age what Cairo 
has for a long time been for people of modern times, the 
Oriental par excellence, the representative and, as it were, 
the living type of old Egypt. In spite of the misfortunes 
which have smitten it in later times, it was still a very 
fine town and with Babylon, the largest in the Orient. 
Its religious festivals, especially that of Hapi, attracted 
swarms of pilgrims at certain times of the year. Trade 
brought thither an unceasing stream of foreigners from all 
parts of Africa and Asia. Like the Cairo of to-day, its 
port and streets must have presented the varied spectacle 
of a hundred races and a hundred different costumes, 
Phoenicians, Jews, Armenians, Greeks, Libyans, from the 
Egyptian priest with shorn head and befrocked in white 
to the Persian soldier from the fortress of the White Wall 
and the negro of the Sudan. Most of the different peoples 
who frequented the town, occupied their own particular 
quarter which bore their respective names; the Phoenician, 
Tyrian Camp, the Cairenes, the Cairene Wall; there were 
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the Caromemphites and the Hellinomemphites by the side 
of the native Memphites. The approaches to the town, 
especially those of the old royal quarter, were defended 
by several pools, the remains of ancient sacred lakes which 
Wahibri (Apries) had redredged formerly. The old palace 
of the Pharaohs commenced at that time to fall into ruin, 
but the white wall was still flourishing and animated. It 
then enclosed quite a Persian army, the one in fact which 
had suppressed the rising of Amyrtus. The town itself 
was full of temples; in the foreign quarter was the temple 
of the Phoenician Astaite, where, since the eighteenth 
dynasty, the priests of Syrian origin celebrated the mys- 
teries of the great goddess, the Temple of Baalzephon; 
Temple of Marnit, in the Egyptian town the Temple of 
Ra (the sun), the Temple of Amon, Temple of Tum, Temple 
of Bastit, and the Temple of Asis 
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SAKKARA AND THE TOMBS OF MERA. 


HAVING looked your full at the eventful ruins of Mem- 

phis, the camel driver utters ah-r-r-r-r, and the 
“ship of the desert” lurches to its feet and carries you 
along a shaded road leading out of the palm forest. Once 
more irrigated land, as productive perhaps as the world 
shows, extends on either side. Lifted from wells by the 
chadouf, the primitive water elevator, and by buffaloes 
and camels, tiny streams of pure limpid water run every- 
where, watering the fields and date palms. To the right 
is the small village of Mitrahina and an Arab cemetery, 
and soon after another forest of palms stretches away 
westward to the fringe of the desert. On the outskirts of 
this palm-covered area, on the westerly slope of a gentle 
hill, stands Sakkara, which derives its name from the 
domain of the god of the dead, Sokaris, usually known 
under the form of the Ptah-Sokar-Osirus. Sakkara does 
not differ essentially from any other Egyptian village save 
that some of its lanes are narrower, some being scarcely 
five feet in width, and that the mixed black-nosed sheep 
and goats (in Egypt the flocks are invariably a mixture 
of these quadrupeds) almost filled them. A compound 
formed of tall reeds confined numerous camels, while in an 
adjoining house one of these unwieldy animals occupied 
the place normally utilised by the family, The room being 
much too low for it to stand erect, the camel was con- 
tentedly kneeling and gazing out upon the hot world out- 
side. 


More palms and more of the Arab cemetery, then we 
passed the residence of the village Sheik, where a glimpse 
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of the interior caught through the open portals disclosed 
furniture of the 1914 English pattern. Incidentally, the 
Sheik corresponds in importance with an Australian 
mayor, with the essential difference that he owns most of 
. the date palms, the land, and the camels and donkeys of 
i his village He is an Arab Bedouin, and generally of an 
| elegant and majestic form, tawny, dark-eyed, with hair and 


beard of a rich black. His attractive costume consists of 
a long white mantle and robe, the former covering the 
head. The Bedouin women we passed possessed slender, 
sinewy forms, clear-cut regular features, and beautiful elon- 
gated black eyes, the resemblance between them and the 
fellah women being most marked. 


The City of the Dead, as the adjacent great Memphite 
burial ground might well be termed, takes its name from 
Sakkara. It occupies for a distance of five miles the un- 
dulated plateau which forms the first course of the Libyan 
chain, and comprises three kinds of tombs, pyramids, mas- 
tabas, and rudimentary tombs. It therefore is not only 
the largest repository of Egypt’s ancient dead, but covers 
the greatest period of time and the principal events in its 
remarkable history. Standing on the wind-swept hills, 
the eye catches one vast expanse of crumbling pyramids, 
and excavated and partly excavated tombs and debris. 
The layer of sand which an endless succession of wind 
storms has carried up covers a bank of limestone some 
thirty feet thick. This rock is crumbly, but beneath it is 
Ae limestone of greater resistance. Beneath this again is the 
Hy zgranite-like silicious sandstone in which the Memphite 
| tombs are found. The pyramidal sepulchres number 
| 
| 
: 

; 


eighteen in all, and are divided into three groups. The 
northern group, arranged in a line, consists of eight pyra- 
mids, the central group, opposite the village of Sakkara, 
comprises seven more, while between Sakkara and Dahshur 
are three more close to each other. While the outer sontes 
have to a large extent crumbled away, the interior apart- 
ments containing the sarcophagus have remained intact 
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despite their great antiquity, and to the Egyptologist re~ 
present a perfect wealth of language and history relative 
to the ancient Empire. 


The tombs of Mera represent the very latest discov- 
eries in the great Necropolis, and within the last five years | 
daylight has been communicated to them by means of 
glazed shafts. They are larger than the usual form of 
mastabas having the chapel, corridor and cellar, as they 
contain at least 30 chambers. Access is by a descending 
plane leading to an entrance hewn from the solid lime- 
stone. On each side of this entrance is an engraved image 
of Mera, with his name and various titles, and “the sign 
of the tomb,” which is a prayer addressed to Anubis, the 
god of the West. Upon exploring the numerous chambers 
we found the walls covered from floor to ceiling with hun- 
dreds of picture decorations illustrating scenes in the life 
of the deceased and of his wife, the Princess Sesheshit. 
Although marvellously executed in many respects, the 
sculptures show the curious blocky angular figures, broad 
shouldered, and absurdly small waisted that are found in 
all early Egyptian art. River scenes abound with 
others indicative of the power swayed by the priest mon- 
arch, but there were many simple incidents of votaries 
presenting to their wives offerings of white lotus flowers. Of 
the two statues found in the mastaba one only remains in 
its niche, the other having been removed to the Cairo 
Museum. How many years Mera’s slaves chiselled at 
these remarkable walls will never transpire, but as a royal 
tomb was invariably started upon the king’s accession and 
continued till his death they probably represent the life 
work of a large number of men. The most interesting 
picture is at the entrance, a representation of the deceased 
painting the three seasons, Ahkit, Proit, and Shomu, The 
first two are symbolised by two women, and the third by 
a man holding a cartouche with the sign of the month in- 
scribed four times. Each of the three seasons of the 
Egyptian year is represented in a distinct manner; the 
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first, “the beautiful or the good”; the second, “she who 
rests”; the third, “she who lives and gives life.” 


Upon quitting the sepulchre in which five years of 
light and sunshine have failed to dispel the gloom and 
mustiness, the life of the outer world is inexpressibly 
sweet. The desert’s glare is softer, while the distant palm 
forest with its deep restful shades and glittering pools is 
full of the joy of life. But the respite is brief, for, after 
nearly a mile of plodding over the debris of the tombs, 
in which you pass the house of the great Mariette, dis- 
coverer of many of the tombs of Sakkara, you dismount 
from the camels outside the great iron gates leading to the 
Serapeum, the vast sepulchre of the Apis or Sacred Bulls 
of Egypt. 

Before entering the great subterranean tomb with its 
gloom and mystery the smiling dragoman leads you to 
the mastabas of Ti, at the north-west of the plateau, Ti, 
or Tione, to give him his full title, was chief of the royal 
writings of the sixth dynasty at Memphis, and commander 
of the prophets. His full titles appear on the two large 
pillars marking the entrance to the interior. His life, 
judged by these writings and sculptures, must have been 
singularly quiet and full of peace. The translation of the 
first hieroglyphics read that, fortunate man, “he had for 
wife Nefer Hotep, the palm or delight of love.” The re- 
presentations or rural scenes include cattle grazing, and 
busy fellahein toiling in the fields. Further on is the har- 
vest, and the joyful home coming with the golden grain, 
while above these quiet restful pictures runs the inscrip- 
tion, “Here is the harvest safely gathered in when the 
workman rests, full of satisfaction and peace, as such so 
am I.” 

The sacred bull of ancient Egypt was deemed to be 
the incarnation of the god Ptah. He was honored and 
worshipped in the temples and ranked almost with the 
king. When he reached the age of twenty-eight years, the 
normal duration of his life, the priests led him forth, and 
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cast him into the waters of the Nile: Then for sixty days 
the whole of Egypt went into mourning, with magnificent 
funeral ceremonies and splendours. Then the bull was 
embalmed and mummified with all the honor due to kings, 
and became part of Osirus, and was then placed in a 
granite sarcophagus in the Serapeum. 


The sepulchre of the Apis, or Osirus Apis, as the bull 
after his death was called, formed the object of the chief 
devotions of the Egyptians and Greeks, and under the 
name of Serapeum became a great resort for pilgrims. 
As we passed down the inclined plane through the lofty 
arch into dark passages in which no light can ever come, 
imagination conjured up the vision of white-robed priests 
and kneeling pilgrims whose torches flickered on the 
gloomy walls. On turning to the left the passage is al- 
most blocked by a huge granite sarcophagus. The lid was 
open and the mummy gone. Ascending a few stone steps 
we entered the principal passage of this section, some 
seven hundred feet long, and from either side of which 
huge vaults branch off at regular intervals, the sarcopha- 
gus being placed in such a manner as not to face each 
other. Each of these coffins (there are twenty-four in 
the passage) weighs about seventy-two tons. Some are 
of syenite, basalt and limestone and granite. Many of 
the subterranean tombs bear evidence of the spoilation by 
the Romans, who tore down the walls with which the 
sepulchre was sealed ard broke open the sarcophagus in 
quest of treasure, well knowing the Egyptian custom of 
placing jewels with the dead. The extent of this enor- 
mous rock-hewn underworld may be calculated from the 
fact that it contained an extraordinary assemblage of 
priests and devout persons of Egypt and adjoining na- 
tions, dependencies for priests of all ranks, schools and 
shelters for pilgrims passing through the land. The main 
entrance to the caves was along an avenue formed by one 
hundred and forty-one sphinxes and some minor tombs, 
all of which have since either been removed or buried by 
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the sand. Excavations carried on at the end of this avenue 
revealed a semi-circular bank, surmounted with eleven 
Greek statues, representing the most famous Greek philo- 
sophers and writers of the age, and a small temple of Apis, 
built by Neklanebos II. In addition to these were two 
large sphinxes flanking the entrance of a ruined temple 
with a curious statue of the god Bes. The roadway lead- 
ing from this temple of Apis disclosed a corridor nearly 
two hundred feet long, bordered on either side by alle- 
gorical groups of Greek sculpture. North of this corridor 
were an Egyptian and Greek chapel, the latter containing 
a fine statue of the Apis bull now in the Louvre. The 
excavators, lifting up the stones paving the corridor, dis- 
covered an infinite number of small statues in bronze, in- 
cluding the Apis. At the point where the corridor reached 
the wall forming the western boundary of the temple area 
was a pylon, preceded by two fine lions lying on their 
sides and looking sideways, one paw in front of the other. 


The shadows of the pyramids were lengthening as we 
left the city of the dead. Towards evening, as in 
the early morning, nature in Egypt is supremely beautiful, 
and the air fresh and cool as moorland breezes. The long 
strides of our dromedaries were bearing us over the ten- 
mile stretch of Libyan desert to the Ghizeh Plateau, be- 
yond which the city’s minarets gleam golden with the 
setting sun. As we approach the pyramid of Cheops, our 
way lies through scattered gardens, watered by wells filled 
by infiltration from the Nile. For a little while we rest 
under the palms and watch the patient buffalo plod with 
bandaged eyes round and round the well. The fellah boy 
gives us to drink of the pure stream dredging up, and asks 
no backsheesh, though we give him some. The strange 
voices cause the steps of the plodding beast to slacken, 
the boy lays his hand upon it, and murmurs ah-r-r-r-t, 
whereupon the heavy steps quicken again. We move again 
and pass the wretched tents of some Bedouins, miserable 
habitations so low and squat that the Arabs entering 
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The Pharaoh of the Exodus, who Perished in the Red Sea, 
1368 B.C. 
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them have to crawl upon their knees. Altogether they 
appear the poorest kind of place in which human beings 
make their home, being literally a patchwork of rags sewn 
together regardless of form or neatness Curiosity led 
us to the open front, where the women eyed us curiously 
and turned their black-eyed babies to see the white sol- 
diers. 


It was not decreed that the melancholy scenes asso- 
ciated with the passing of life should end with our depar- 
ture from the vast Sakkara Necropolis we had left some 
hours previously, for on skirting the pools which partly 
surround the village lying about half a mile north-east of 
the pyramid of Cheops, we encountered the memorable 
spectacle of a native funeral. For a considerable distance 
the wailing voices of the women could be heard on the 
quiet air as the weird black-robed figures of the mourners 
marched through the fields, abandoning themselves to ev- 
ery expression of grief. Their long dark hair was loose 
and flowing. They sobbed, cried aloud, and gesticulated 
with such excess of sorrow as, combined with the weird 
surroundings, made an impression upon our minds as will 
take years to efface. It was the funeral of a young Arab 
woman. “She was sick,” explained an Arab to our guide, 
“and was sitting beside the water and fell in and died.” 
The rude casket bearing the woman’s remains was borne 
upon a bier carried by six male friends of the deceased, 
and was covered with a green and white cloth. The dis- 
tant relatives and immediate friends preceded the coffin, 
marching slowly, singing and chanting verses from the 
Koran. Next came the parents of the dead woman, and a 
number of Dervishes, and following these all the women 
of the village, so completely enveloped in their sombre 
robes as to look like ghosts. We watched the impressive 
spectacle till the wailing was lost in the distance and the 
procession neared the curious Arab cemetery nestling on 
the hillside. 


G 
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EASY MARRIAGES AND EASIER DIVORCES. 


ROM the serious reflections recorded in the preceding 
chapters we turn naturally to a consideration of the 
ancient institution of marriage, and the aspects in which 
Egyptian customs relating to this generally not unwelcome 
form of bondage differ from those of the Western world. 
In the first place the woman of Egypt, if, like Rebecca, 
she be fair to look upon, is bought with a price, which is 
anything up to one hundred pounds. Should, however, 
her charms be few, she is given away without money and 
without price. Generally she has no voice in the choosing 
of her future lord and master, and never looks upon his 
face until after marriage. To abstain from marrying when 
a man has attained a sufficient age and when there is no 
lawful impediment is considered improper and disreput- 
able. Most women marry at the age of thirteen, although 
in many instances the age of ten has found these slender, 
willowy, dark-eyed girls fully embarked upon the joys 
and sorrows of wedded life. When this occurs, however, 
it generally follows that at the age of twenty she has be- 
come the mother of seven or eight children, and bears the 
appearance of middle age, while at the age of twenty-five 
or thirty she is literally an old woman. 


Practically all marriages in Egypt are arranged by 
proxy. The man or youth desirous of “settling down” 
commissions his parents or some near relative to find him 
a suitable bride, and these straightway begin to enumerate 
the personal and domestic qualifications of the eligible 
females among their friends and acquaintances. Should 
this preliminary survey of the matrimonial field not pro- 
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duce the desired results the prospective bridegroom em- 
ploys a Katibeh, a woman whose business it is to assist 
in such cases. Duly commissioned with a description of 
the style of lady desired, the Katibeh starts upon a tour 
of the harems to which she has ready access in her capa- 
city of professional matchmaker. As often as not she is 
accompanied at the outset by the parents of the presump- 
tive swain, and in this case they are introduced merely as 
ordinary visitors, and if no likely looking young women 
are on view, quickly take their leave. Should they find a 
girl whose personal attractions and other qualifications H 
render her suitable, they state formally the object of their 
visit, furnish a description of the waiting wooer, and pro- 
ceed to take a list of any goods, money, or ornaments of 
which the woman may be possessed. Having ascertained 
by much questioning all that can be learned, the Katibeh 
brings her report to the waiting youth. If satisfied with i 
the prospect before him, he presents a liberal backsheesh 
to the Katibeh, and sends her again to the lady to acquaint 
her of the honor awaiting her. No matter how plain or 
ordinary the man, the Katibeh, enumerating his qualifica- 
tions, would proceed as follows:— 4 


“My daughter, the youth who wishes to marry you is H 
young, graceful, elegant, beardless, has plenty of money, 
dresses handsomely, is fond of delicacies, but cannot en- i 
joy his luxuries alone; he wants you as his companion. He 
will give you everything that money can procure. He is i 
a stayer at home, and will spend his whole time caressing | 
and fondling you.” To the man, the woman on her return | 
will say something akin to:—“She is young and graceful | 
as a gazelle, she has beautiful eyes, she is pretty, and has 
wealth.” 


The parties being well satisfied with the glowing 
report furnished, the bride-elect appoints a wekeel or de~ \ 
puty to arrange the marriage contract for her with her 
proposed husband, whose first question is as to the amount 
of dowry required. More or less haggling takes place, 
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the bride’s party gradually lowering, and the bridegroom 
increasing the price until eventually a sum is agreed upon. 
Of this amount two-thirds are paid down, and the balance 
held in reserve to be paid to the wife upon her husband 
divorcing her or in the event of her widowhood. This 
important part of the business completed, all present unite 
in reading the opening chapter of the Koran. On the 
following day the bridegroom and his friends repair to the 
bride’s home to fulfil the betrothal. The bridegroom and 
the wekeel sit face to face upon the ground, one knee on 
the ground, and grasping each other’s right hand they 
press the thumbs together. A fikee, i.e., a man versed in 
religion and law, places a handkerchief over the united 
hands, and proceeds to recite a few passages from the 
Koran on “the advantages and excellence of marriage.” 
The bride’s wekeel then announces: “I betroth to thee my 
daughter for a dowery of »”’ and the bridegroom re- 
sponds, “I accept from thee her betrothal to myself, and 
take her under my care, and bind myself to afford her my 
protection, and ye who are present bear witness of this.” 
This formula is repeated three times, whereupon all rise 
and exclaim: “And blessings be upon the Apostles and 
praise be to God, the Lord of the beings of the whole 
world, amen.” 


The ceremonies incidental to the marriage, which are 
of a somewhat elaborate description, commence about four 
o’clock in the afternoon, when the heat of the day has 
lessened The friends of the bridegroom visit the bride’s 
home with great pomp in order to conduct her to the bath 
and subsequently to her new home. Musicians and dan- 
cers head the procession. The bride, instead of the suffo- 
cating veil, is enveloped in a light cashmere shawl, and 
either walks under a canopy carried by her parents, or 
rides in a special conveyance drawn by camels or donkeys. 
Immediately behind her are gaily attired women hired 
to sing and cry aloud to give the lady joy of heart. Hav- 
ing in this ceremonial fashion arrived at the bath, the 
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ablutions take place, whereupon the procession reforms 
and proceeds to the bridegroom’s home. 


If the bridegroom is a youth or young man, it is con- 
sidered proper that he, as well as the bride, should exhibit 
some degree of bashfulness; one of his friends therefore 
carries him part of the way up to the harem. Occasionally 
when the parents are persons of wealth the bride is dis- 
played before the bridegroom in various dresses to the 
number of seven, and her face enveloped with a shawl, 
to secure the removal of which the bridegroom must give 
her a present of money, called “the price of the uncover- 
ing of the face.” Nor does he accomplish this without 
apparent reluctance on the bride’s part to show her mai- 
denly modesty. On removing the covering the bridegroom 
murmurs, “In the name of God, the Compassionate, the 
Merciful,” to which she replies, “God bless thee.” The 
bridegroom now for the first time sees the face of his 
bride. Often, but not always, a curious ceremony is per- 
formed. The bridegroom takes off the bride’s garments 
except her veil, seats her upon a mattress, the 
head of which is turned towards the direction of Mecca, 
placing her so that her back is also turned in that direc- 
tion, and draws forward and spreads upon the mattress 
the lower part of the front of her veil. Having done 
this he stands at the distance of rather less than three 
feet before her, and performs the prayers of two rek’ahs, 
laying his head and hands in prostration upon the part of 
her veil that is extended before her lap. He remains 
with her but a few minutes longer, and having satisfied 
his curiosity respecting her personal charms, calls to the 
women (who generally collect at the door waiting in 
anxious suspense) to raise their cries of joy. Shrill cries 
make known to the persons below and in the neighbour- 
hood, and are communicated to other women, and spread 
still further, that the bridegroom has acknowledged him- 
self satisfied with his bride. It very seldom happens, how- 
ever, that the husband if disappointed in his bride imme- 
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diately disgraces and divorces her, for in general in such 
cases he retains her a week or more before turning her 
out of her brief home. 


With such arranged marriages in which the chief de- 
light of the woman’s life, the selecting of her own mate 
is denied her, a loveless and joyous existence frequently 
follows, and the scenes of domestic felicity which in other 
lands and among other peoples redeem the uneventfulness 
of ordinary life are entirely wanting. In addition to this 
the master of the house as often as not soon tires of his 
bride, and proceeds to dispose of her in the same free and 
easy manner as that in which he added her to his posses- 
sions, a procedure the lax laws of the country render sim- 
plicity itself, for he has only to express his dissatisfaction 
and he is once more free, the only stipulation being that 
he shall allow his wife to retain the furniture of the home. 
Up till a few years ago all that was necessary was for the 
husband to state to his wife, “I divorce thee,” or “thou art 
divorced.” Following, however, the more just customs of 
the day, it is now necessary for the dissatisfied husband 
to take his bride and his grievance to a local magistrate 
before he can dispense with her. 
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THE BAZAARS. 


THE habit of bargaining is instinct in the Oriental breast. 

It forms an integral and inseparable part of his daily 
existence. To sit cross-legged amidst his possessions 
haggling by the hour brings the zest of life. For the Eng- 
lishman or Australian who will not bargain the Arab, Turk, 
or Persian, has a feeling akin to contempt; he takes his 
piastres and calls him a fool. The usual method of bar- 
gaining in the bazaars is for the merchant to set a price 
anything to four hundred per cent. more than the actual 
value of the article. If, for instance, a carpet is worth 
five hundred piastres, just under five pounds in English 
money, the vendor states an exorbitant price in the hope 
of snaring the unwary, or of appearing to sacrifice his 
goods and still secure excessive profit. The intending 
purchaser then examines the goods critically and coldly 
and turns to leave the shop, pauses, and offers an absurdly 
small sum, For perhaps an hour they bargain thus, one 
extolling, the other deprecating the wares, and from being 
the one ridiculously above and the other below the value, 
they eventually strike such a happy medium as permits 
of the article changing hands. In a few of the principal 
bazaars and native merchants’ shops in the European quar- 
ter prices are fixed and strictly adhered to, but these ex- 
ceptions constitute so great a departure from long-estab- 
lished custom as to be extremely rare. 


The two principal bazaar centres in Cairo are the 
Khan-el Khalili and the Suk el Ghuriya, the former having 
been built in the year 1292 on the site previously occupied 
by the tombs of the ancient Fatamide Khalifs. Grouped 
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here are the picturesque bazaars of carpets, silks, em- 
broideries, amber torquoise, and copper work. Of the 
profit-making middlemen there are none, the manu- 
facturer selling his own goods. Each particular trade 
has its own collection of streets, and the Corporation thus 
formed is headed by a Sheikh. The “Bazaar,” a Persian 
word, signifies a market place of the foregoing descrip- 
tion, and Mondays and Thursdays are throughout the whole 
of the quarter devoted to auctioning, which is at once high- 
ly amusing and of the greatest interest to Europeans. Each 
portion of the bazaar is devoted to some particular trade 
or speciality, such as gold, silverware, and precious stones 
displayed in an open doukkan (shop), the front of which 
consists of a raised floor covered with an Oriental carpet, 
upon which the merchant sits in Turkish fashion. In the 
goldsmith’s bazaar the purchaser often produces his silver 
and gold and has it made into the required ornament while 
he waits. 


Despite the influences of the West which surround 
him, or perhaps because of such influences and encroach- 
ments upon his ancient customs, life in the interior of the 
bazaar, where strangers are rarely admitted, proceeds in 
complete isolation. Here are the real councils from which 
emanate the intrigues so prevalent in the East. It is here 
that the Arab women have their greatest freedom, which 
elsewhere has been restricted in proportion as the Euro- 
pean infidel has obtruded his unwelcome presence. The 
bazaars of gold articles and jewellery bazaars are the 
most frequented by the Arab women. The mustaba (sales- 
man) stands before a small table, and weighs out the gold, 
taking his jewels, rare coins, and precious ornaments from 
a safe behind him. In front of the mustaba is a row of 
Musselman women, discussing the value of the article and 
endeavouring to make as good a bargain as possible. The 
curious silver ornaments of the fellah women come from 
the bazaars of silverware. The collars of gilt pearls and 
curious pendants entwined with silver which adorn the 
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slender necks of the young Berberine women are also pur- 
chased here. Perhaps the most picturesque is the curious 
bazaar of slippers, which cover the walls and transform 
them into a blaze of brilliant scarlet. 


To-day much of the interest originally associated with 
the bazaars has vanished as the result of fraudulent mis- 
representation on the part of the merchants. Miniature 
idols and statuettes offered for sale are often made in 
Birmingham; the quality of the trinkets has greatly de- 
teriorated; the embroideries solemnly declared to have 
been worked by the ladies of the harem are manufactured 
in factories at so much per dozen. Where the goods are 
still unalloyed it is because the merchant is a connoisseur 
who loves art for art’s sake, a description which includes 
the majority of the shops forming branches of establish- 
ments in the large cities of India. In the Gamaleyeh, the 
camel drivers’ quarter, which is the home of the sea-trad- 
ers, the same decadence is found. The mother-of-pearl 
is worthless, the perfumes are no longer fragrant, the attar 
of roses is so weakened that a flask which, if pure, would 
cost a pound, may now be bought for a franc. While the 
main arteries of the Oriental areas save the mighty jum- 
ble of bazaars from becoming an inextricable wilderness, 
the maze of narrow, foul-smelling lanes and alleys forming 
the poorer quarter is altogether bewildering. They jut 
off at all possible and impossible angles; they crowd in as 
though compressed by some mighty engine till the quaint 
overhanging balconies almost meet overhead. On a busy 
day or night it is almost impossible to hear oneself speak 
for the singing and calling and shouting in foreign tongues 
which proceeds from the motley crowd sauntering along \ 
or seated at the coffee and lemonade tables in the streets, i 
or in the hundreds of sordid cafes where the vilest of i 
drinks are sold at prices which prove their worthlessness. | 
The European appointments of the barbers, and the ever- 
lasting gramophone churning out strange Arabic music ; 
form the only touches of modernity. 
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THE MUSEUM AND ITS MUMMIES. 


F OR the past hundred years or so the Museum of 

Egyptian Antiquities has been getting richer and 
the tombs, pyramids and ruins and other repositories of 
the relics of past ages becoming poorer. As excavations 
and explorations proceeded the treasures unearthed flowed 
into the halls of the vast museum, until it has become 
almost a mausoleum for time-expired Pharaohs. The ex- 
isting relics of these once mighty rulers have been col- 
lected, sorted, arranged, catalogued and labelled and glass- 
cased. Not even their gray hairs are respected, nor their 
modesty considered, for in the hall of sales they bear upon 
their noble breasts the legend, “for sale, 300 piastres,” 
and the unconventional buyer who wants a dead ancient 
may buy him in the sales department for the miserable 
sum of three pounds. 


However advantageous this gathering in of a country’s 
antiquities may be to the scientist, it necessarily impov- 
erishes the country living by its traditions to an extent 
that can scarcely be realised. Why should one roast in the 
hot desert or grope in the darkness of the Serapeum, when 
the Sacred Bull is no longer there, but catalogued in the 
Louvre? Interest in the mastaba of Mera vanishes if 
Mera himself, or at least his sculptured representation, be 
not there. Shades of the departed, what a gathering of 
spirits, hovering with astonishment and shock over the 
glass cases should the god of the dead out of the mystic 
“West” release the eternal souls not to reincarnate, but 
for a while to visit the earthly tabernacle. 
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In the array of kingly mummies Remeses II, premier 
in the order of greatness, possesses the merit of prece- 
dence. Near his royal corpse is Meneptah, of the nineteenth 
dynasty, the accredited Pharaoh of the Jewish captivity, 
supposed to have been drowned with his hosts in the Red 
Sea. Looking upon his thin old face and hairless head 
and reading on his “identification disk” that “he was old 
and corpulent,” it becomes certain either that he was nof 
“the” Pharaoh of the plagues, or being so was never 
drowned on that occasion. We are satisfied with the alibi 
and pass on. What a history of battles, assassinations, 
sudden deaths, and uneventful lives there is in that quiet 
gathering. King Shenen-Ra-Tiwaken, seventeenth dynas- 
ty, is there, slaughtered in bloody battle or foully mur- 
dered, for his head is seared with numerous marks of 
wounds. Amenophis, of the same dynasty, lies in his 
coffin with a wasp which, attracted by the flowers at the 
interment, is preserved intact. There is a royal line of 
Theban princes and princesses of the nineteenth dynasty, 
among them Queen Motmit, mother of the priest-King, Her 
Hor, also in his beautiful coffin; Queen Makeri, who died 
in child-birth, and her little girl. There is an anonymous 
person who had been poisoned. The viscera had not been 
removed, but the preservative matter distributed over the 
skin. Amenhotep is a beautifully wrapped mummy in per- 
fect preservation, with his garland of lotus buds intact. 
Numerous mummies of the Greek period have their por- 
traits painted on wooden panels, instead of the more com- 
mon moulded face. In passing the coffin of Akhenaton 
we notice that the thick gold plate has been torn away 
from about the form by robbers. Of them all, Seti is the 
most finely and naturally preserved mummy in existence, 
and his reign marks a period of beautiful art work which 
declined after his death. 


The adage “there is nothing new under the sun” be- 
comes a shade truer by our researches into the other bran- 
ches of the great’'museum. We notice a sculpture group 
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from an ancient general’s tomb of two “platoons” of in- 
fantry (the re-organisation of infantry into platoons dates 
from 1914 in the present days of grace). Another 
group is that of dancing figures with tambourines and 
“bones,” while further queens are represented rubbing 
noses, the present Maori form of salutation. The Aus- 
tralian Aborigines boomerang has also a prototype in an 
ivory instrument intended to ward off evil spirits. 


One of the most romantic episodes in archaeology was 
the discovery in 1881 of the coffins and mummies of a 
number of kings and queens with their tomb furniture in 
a cliff cave at Thebes, where the priests had hidden them 
from robbers. Modern thieves, arrested and turning 
“King’s evidence,” revealed the source of their plunder 
and led to the discovery of the wonderful cave. In 1898 
mine other kings were found secreted for safety in the 
tomb of Amenhotep II. When unwrapped it was seen 
that some of the bodies, broken by robbers, had been 
patched up with sticks and odd bones into a semblance 
of the body, and re-wrapped in ancient times. It is re- 
lated that as the boats laden with the bodies of these an- 
cient priests, princes and rulers passed down the river to 
Cairo the village women came out and wailed as for a 
funeral. 

No serious attempt, unfortunately, is possible in these 
pages in the direction of enumerating the thousands of 
fine antique exhibits, dating from the Old Kingdom, which 
the museum possesses. Everyone is as interesting as the 
statue of the Sheikh-el-Beled, who, with a hundred thou- 
sand slaves under him, built the great pyramid. They 
vary as much as the shapes of storm clouds, and cover all 
the occult things in a land of mystery. They trace its art 
and sciences since the primitive mind first sought expres- 
sion in the creation of his hand. Look between the parted 
lips of a mummy five thousand years old and you find 
middle-class dental work and gold teeth) You read the 
country’s wonderful history in a few hours. The alabaster 
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from Sakkara, beautiful colored stones from Mecca, in 
Arabia, tablets from the torquoise mines of Sinai, show 
how the world was placed under tribute to supply its 
esthetic needs. There are the gods, more strange than 
any country’s gods—Osiris, who rose from the dead, king 
of the “other” world; Isis, the protecting mother of man 
and queen of love; Ra, the sun god, and Troth, creator of 
the world by a word; God of Wisdom, recorder of the 
souls weighing before Osiris, 

The statuettes of gods include the gilt Ba (soul birds) 
and other sacred creatures such as fish, shrew mice, beetles, 
Apis (the sacred bull), snakes, monkeys, hedgehogs, croco- 
diles, ibis, apes, and cats, all of which formed the object 
of veneration of successive generations of Egyptians. 

How little customs have changed during the years 
which preceded the birth of the Western nations may be 
seen from a sculptured group comprising an Egyptian, 
with musician, wife and a dancing bear and two singing 
girls, the latter clapping their hands in time to the music, 
as is still the custom in Egypt. Agricultural scenes, as is 
noted elsewhere in respect to the villages we visited, show 
no change at all. A servant carries a portmanteau of the 
period. Near by is a charming little group; a woman tend- 
ing a little girl’s hair; spoons shaped as those of to-day 
with fancy handles; a girl catching ducks; ladies’ mirrors. 
Also there are (mothers of little children note) dolls and 
balls, mechanical toys, frogs with jointed jaws and, for 
the amusement of the men games of the dice and board 
or other parlor entertainments . 

Of the jewellery, of amulets of gold, ivory, jewels, 
glass and stone, the number is legion. Perhaps the most 
interesting is the scarab, a seal and amulet by means of 
which the evil eye was supposed to be averted. Greater 
interest, perhaps, attaches to the romantic stories associated 
with this jewellery than with the work itself, remarkable 
as it is for fineness and delicacy. One set was discovered 
on the mummied arm of a queen of the first dynasty, the 
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mummy itself being found in a cleft of the ancient tomb 
of King Zer, at Abydos. A gold hawk had eyes formed of 
one stock of obsidian. The jewels of Aahatep, mother of 
Aahmes, the first king of the eighteenth dynasty, were 
found in the sand, where they had been buried by robbers. 
Gold flies are in the same case with gold and silver boats 
and gold men. Necklaces, seen on every painting and 
sculpture, form quite a feature. They are of gold and 
blue and green beads. There are silver dishes for wine, 
with gold central bosses, and designs of swimming girls, 
hunting scenes and goats. There are the crown and neck- 
lace of Queen Thai, ear-rings of Sipplah’s wife, some 
silver hands which contained smaller ornaments, and 
which were found hidden in a tomb. Beautiful daggers 
were numerous, having inlaid handles and tiny inlaid 
charms including ankh, the key of life, Sam (physical 
happiness), Tet (stability), and User denoting strength. 
Several unique groups found in another portion of the 
building attest the savage customs of the time. One is a 
grey granite figure of Rameses the Sixth dragging a 
bound and captive prisoner by the hair, and accompanied 
by his well-known lion. Others describe the prevailing 
custom of human sacrifices and decapitations. 


The magnificent building in which these antiquarian 
treasures are to be found is the palace of Kasr-el-Nil, 
constructed by Dourgnon, a famous French architect. 
Graeco-Roman in style, the facade is decorated with two 
figures in high relief representing upper and lower Egypt. 
It was erected in 1902, and covers a superficial area of 
12,000 meters. On the lawn are several grand ornaments, 
and at one end the tomb of the great French Egyptologist, 
Mariette, 
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How A MUMMY WAS PREPARED. 


THE mummies of Egypt have for generations been the 

wonder of the world. For hundreds of years mod- 
ern embalmists have been engaged in studying the art 
of perpetuating the mortal remains of the dead, and though 
in a measure successful, have failed entirely to discover 
the lost secret. To the unscientific reader it is little short 
of marvellous that we have in our midst to-day the al- 
most perfect human remains of nearly all the kings and 
queens of Egypt from the beginning of its authenticated 
history, some five or six thousand years. Of these rulers 
the first of whom anything definite is known are Mena, 
Den and Aha, of the First and Second Dynasties, three 
thousand four hundred years B.C. The best and most 
naturally preserved example of mummification is that of 
King Seti, dating two thousand years later, whose mummy 
now lies in the Museum of Antiquities at Cairo. Before 
dealing with the process of preparation it may be neces- 
sary to state that the wonderful endurance of buildings, 
mummies and many other things in Egypt is undoubtedly 
to a great extent due to its climate. Monuments that for 
generations resisted decay have, when transplanted to 
another soil, particularly to the moist Western countries, 
begun to decay, and should some stupendous upheaval 
of nature change the Egyptian climate and the rainless 
deserts be subjected to frequent moisture it is probable 
that even the pyramids would soon cease to stand. 


Long before Egypt swathed its dead kings and placed 
them in a pyramid they were chemically treated, dried in 
the sun and buried with all their worldly possessions in 
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the western desert, the sands of which preserved the body. 
The system of mummification varied at different periods. 
The body appears to have been soaked in a weak solution 
of natural soda or natron, after which the softened and dis- 
solved flesh was as far as possible removed (from within) 
from the limbs and trunks. This was done by squeezing. 
Before immersion in this bath the brains were removed 
through the nose, and the intestines and internal organs 
withdrawn, except the heart, through an incision in the 
side. These were wrapped and placed in the four canopic 
jars. The body was finally stuffed out to as natural a 
shape as possible, with rags, mud, spices, sawdust and 
scented gums. Great skill was often exercised in stuffing 
the finger with rods through an incision in the arm, care 
being taken by ties and caps to prevent the hair and nails 
being loosened or lost in the bath. The cheeks were 
padded out, and artificial eyes, painted stones, onions, or 
better imitations, were placed in their sockets. It seems 
to have been the resins used that have blackened some 
mummies, not bitumen, as is often supposed. 


In addition to human bodies those of animals, more 
especially those of the sacred bulls and other objects of 
veneration, were treated in the same manner. Mummied 
fowls and meats were intended for the perpetual service 
of the deceased spiritually. Examples of such as well as 
mummy ibex and tortoises are to be seen in the museum. 


“TARE 
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HATEVER the Arab may be to his brother infidel, a 
year’s acquaintance with him in Cairo, leaves an abid- 
ing impression on the Anzac mind that Brett Harte’s well- 
known lines might easily be altered to read: 
“For ways that are dark 


And deeds that are strange, 
The infidel Arab is peculiar.” 


We were first biassed against the dusky rascal on 
the route to Cairo when, after buying newspapers, he gave 
us coins of the value of a farthing in lieu of the Ezyptian 
equivalent of sixpence. Then (in the officers’ mess at 
least) he fed us—for a substantial consideration—on sun- 
dry abominable dishes that left us eternally hungry, and 
finally he added to the succession of insults by selling the 
business (and ourselves) over our heads. The Arab did 
it in this way: We had, of course, to have a mess, and I 
Europeans being unavailable or unhirable, our secretary 
invited tenders from a number of Arab firms. After much 
bargaining the committee gave the contract to the most 
honest looking Arab, a fat, fatherly looking old fellow, who 
promised us everything except paradise, which, of course, 
he couldn’t do, as it was reserved for the faithful. All 
went well for a time, and the mess was fairly happy until 
the subaltern at the end of the table began to wear a dis- 
satisfied and hungry look. What happened was this: 
whenever there was anything decent to eat the waiters 
presented it with a flourish to the colonel, then the majors, 
and often then the captains helped themselves, but when 
the dishes reached the unfortunate subalterns they were 
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empty—and though the officers cursed volubly the Arabs 
only grinned, threw up their hands, and cried marfish (fin- 
ished). Some time afterwards we found that the first lot 
of Arabs had sold the mess as a going concern for a cer- 
tain sum, and a percentage of the future profits. A little 
later the second and eventually the third people did the 
same, so that whereas the first man was getting about four 
shillings per officer per day the third party, being more 
under tribute to their predecessors, were only getting 
about half that amount, and though we still paid the orig- 
inal contract sum, could scarcely afford to feed us de- 
cently. 


As a guide the Arab is not in any sense a greater liar 
than any other country’s guides—all guides seem exactly 
to reach “the dizzy limit” of the noble art of lying, for, 
take half a dozen of them over the same route and you 
will get half a dozen totally different sets of lies. When, 
for instance, we visited the Nile in the vicinity of Old 
Cairo, our guide pointed down to the muddy water and 
said, “that is the very spot where Moses was found in the 
bulrushes,” whereas it is tolerably certain that the Israel- 
ites lived near the city of Memphis, if one may judge from 
the ancient Jewish cemetery lying near that metropolis. 


As the “tenderfoot” alights from the tram in the cen- 
tre of Cairo, he steps at once into the midst of crowds of 
white-robed guides, loafing Arabs, boot-blacks, hawkers 
and newsvendors, from which it is impossible to escape 
without considerable difficulty. The mewsvendor is a 
negligible factor, despite the fact that he possesses the 
characteristic insistence of the cosmopolitan newsboy, but 
not so the dragomen, who often requires personal violence 
before he leaves you in peace. As regards the little Ber- 
berin shoe-black, your only chance of escape is to, possess 
a pair of shining boots, otherwise you fall an easy victim. 


The first day our “padre” visited Cairo he was rushed 
by half a dozen boys, ragged and dirty little imps whose 
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ages ranged from eight to about twelve years. Seizing 
one of the clerical feet, the Berberin began to polish away 
for dear life. Hardly had he begun, however, when ano- 
ther boy seized the “padre’s” other foot with the intention 
of earning a half piastre. Looking down to watch the de- 
velopments, the padre was just in time to see the intruder 
withered by a look! and to hear such a torrent of obscene 
invective as made the worthy chaplain fairly gasp. 


“Oh, shish, my boy, my boy; you must not use such 
terrible language.” 


For a second the boy looked slightly puzzled and then 
lightly remarked:—“That very good Australian, Mr. Cap- 
tain.” One of the common practises of some Anzacs was 
to teach the Arabs to swear, a reprehensible practice that 
nevertheless possessed some points of humor. Thus, for 
instance, when the newsvendor brought the morning paper 
to the camp, he would cry, “Timos,. Egyptian Timos” 


(Times)—“Timos, no —— zood; or “good news this morn- 
ing—Lord Roberts dead.” “Egyptian Timos up to putty.” 
His store of obscenity in fact was little short of marvel- 
lous. 


At the outset we were inclined to imagine Egypt had 
at one time been beseiged by Scotchmen, for whenever 
you addressed an Arab boy he invariably replied, “All 
right, Mr. Macgregor.” Later on he got to call the sol- 
diers, “Mr. Captain,” and finally “Captain,” using the 
name with the same air of importance as a “hummer” 
adopts when he calls you “Colonel” and “touches you for 
sixpence.” 


Immediately an Arab guide got the job to pilot you \ 
around he assumed a degree of ownership almost ludicrous, 
fiercely and with flashing indignant eyes resisting other 
dragomen who with an eye to backsheesh hovered around 
your party. Some of them were decent, honest enough 
fellows whose only sin was an overmastering loquacity, 
but the majority proved themselves to be as unscrupulous 
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a lot of vagabonds as can well be imagined, fearing neither 
God nor any other man than the native policeman—the 
one supreme, all-important factor in keeping him in sub- 
jection. 

As to the real attitude of the Arab population in re- 
gard to Australians, or where their sympathies rested in 
connection with the war, it was impossible to say, for de- 
spite the great popularity of the Anzacs one had a shrewd 
idea that they leaned strongly towards the Ottoman Em- 
pire. The immediate popularity of the Australian was, as 
is noted elsewhere, entirely due to the prodigal character 
of his spending habits, which the means so many of them 
possessed enabled him to continue. The British Tommy 
on the other hand, with a shilling a day pay, was hope- 
lessly eclipsed, and consequently was looked upon almost 
with disdain by the natives. 


As a vendor of worthless curios the Arab is a curious 
combination of cunning and simplicity. When you en- 
gage him to guide you over some ruins he would often 
get out ahead and busy himself amongst some debris and 
later lead you to a spot where, in your astonished and 
delighted presence, he unearthed some antique “five thou- 
sand years old,” but which generally proved to be an imi- 
tation of the sacred scarab nicely baked and got up to 
appear of great age. At the gates of the Museum of 
Antiquities one can always find a few Arabs selling minia- 
ture sphinxes of extremely doubtful origin, which the 
Arabs offer you for ten piastres (2/2). If you reject it 
the rascals promptly exclaim: “one piastre, Mr. Captain.” 
Then you feel like kicking his dark form. But as every- 
one and everything is supposed to possess some redeem- 
ing feature the Arab proved not entirely bad. If you gave 
him goods to mind and appealed to his honor not to lose 
them you could be tolerably sure of finding him and the 
goods in the same spot twenty-four hours later. He was 
honest with the washing—more honest than particular, to 
judge from the unpleasant odour when it returned—but 
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this was probably because we always took the precaution 
to count the articles. At the same time he possessed a 
quick and hungry eye for any unconsidered trifle lying 
about within reach. Rifles and other arms and ammuni- 
tion constituted, however, his chief hobby, and when he 
was unable to steal them he was (acting apparently under 
instructions from Turkish emissaries) quite content to buy 
them, if they could be bought. Once in the author’s know- 
ledge he made a spirited but unsuccessful bid for a large 
quantity of ammunition. It happened one afternoon short- 
ly after the landing of the Fifth Brigade. A large number 
of cases of ammunition had been left under guard at a 
railway siding some miles from Heliopolis, and a day or 
two later the authorities sent some waggons down to bring 
it up, the drivers being all Arabs. Eventually all the cases 
were placed on the waggons, and everything fixed up for 
the return journey. Then, for a minute the attention of 
the soldiers was engaged at the siding, and taking advan- 
tage of their absence, the Arabs suddenly lashed up the 
horses and attempted to get away with the spoil. The 
ruse almost succeeded, but racing after the waggons some 
athletic Anzacs managed to overtake them and subdue 
the drivers. Relating the incident afterwards, a panting 
Australian exclaimed, ‘Wanted to pinch our blimme am- 
munition, did they; we caught the dogs. I pulled out me 
bay’net and jabbed one cow in the shoulder and ’e ups 
and hops overboard and clears out yelling.” 


“WORST 
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THE CITADEL. 


O see Cairo—visit the Citadel. Should the visitor see 
nothing else he will, so to speak, see everything. 
He will be like Moses, who from the mountain top saw the 
golden land of promise and was Satisfied. Should he see 
it in the morning when life is full of the rose tints of 
breaking day, or at evening when the great ball of gold is 
flooding the west with mellow light, he will never forget 
it. The immense panorama visible from the upper esplan- 
ade where the old-fashioned cannons stand sweeps away 
from the great mosques in the foreground, across a vast 
city bristling with minarets and domes, beyond the wind- 
ing Nile, and over deserts, villages and corn fields to where 
the pyramids of Gizeh, Abusir and Sakkara loom soft and 
picturesque in the far distance. 


In brief the citadel is a wonderful collection of various 
buildings and mosques, including a cannon foundry, small 
arms factory, a mint, arsenal, palace, chateau, ministry, 
interior courts and some romantic and historical wells. 


To-day the quaint old fort shelters the British Tommy 
wounded Indian soldiers, and Turkish prisoners, the latter 
being interned behind forbidding and lofty barbed wire 
fences. The lower portion of the building has been re- 
served for the private soidiers and the upper for officers, 
of whom the visitor will see many peering through the 
narrow windows as he drives slowly along the massive 
piles of buildings. Unlike the communicative rank and 
file the offices are sullen and taciturn, a fact perhaps not 
to be wondered at in the circumstances of their apparently 
long captivity. 
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The scene of nearly all the tragedies of Egypt, the 
story of the citadel is full of deepest import. 


It was from here that Napoleon turned his guns upon 
the adjacent mosques (the cannon balls may still be seen 
embedded in the wall); it was here also that the romantic 
history of the Mamelukes, immortalised by Scott, came to 
an end. The Sultan Mahommed Ali, on the first of March, 
1811, had them gathered together and massacred. It has 
been the theatre of innumerable revolutions and assassina- 
tions, and was built by the famous Saladin with stones 
taken from the pyramids of Gizeh. 


A winding narrow drive leads to the main entrance 
of the fortress which is at the summit of a slope looming 
high above the tallest minarets of the city. This is the 
Bab-el-Gedid gate, a hizh formidable stone structure which 
leads into a large fore court. Crossing this area a second 
gate leads to the grand square facing the beautiful mosques 
of Mahommed Ali and en Nasir. From this point a road 
branching north and an arched passage brings the visitor 
to “Joseph’s Well,” which is found upon an eminence 
covered with ruins. The ancient gate is now closed and 
the curious make the descent to the sacred spot at the risk 
of vanishing into the decaying relics. Close to this spot 
are the Indian troops’ hospitals, and it is good after a few 
months’ experience of the unwashed Arab to look into the 
fine intelligent faces of these war heroes. As we wander 
through the wards the sick endeavour to rise to attention, 
but we smile and motion them to rest. There are all the 
conveniences of a London hospital; there are all the wards, 
from those of the slightly wounded’ to those who will look 
upon their beloved India no more. 


In another portion of the great agglomeration of build- 
ings the principal units of the British garrison is quar- 
tered, and from every doorway comes the flash of the fixed 
bayonets of the sentries. The buildings comprise three 
distinct and contiguous parts, each of which is surrounded 
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by high battlemented walls and towers. In the building 
of this vast fortress, remarks Casanova, Saladin was evi- 
dently inspired by the Crusaders, who, encamped in an 
enemy’s country had constructed bastioned and battle- 
mented towns capable of protecting not only their families, 
but the soldiers, servants and residents of the neighbour- 
hood. During the first years Saladin believed himself 
threatened by the last of the Fatimedes, and it is to this 
fear that the foundation of the citadel is attributed. It was 
completed in the year 1207, by his nephew, El Kamil, 
who built the first palaces and the principal towers. It 
was then composed of the chateau proper with the palace 
and its annexes, principally the grand chamber of columns 
where the Sultan held his receptions. From time to time 
important alterations were effected by the ruling Sultans 
including the gigantic works carried out by Mahommed for 
bringing up the water from the Nile to supply the needs 
of the large military garrison. Finally, after a succession 
of vicissitudes, Mahommed destroyed the majority of the 
ancient palaces to build his mosque. He repaired the 
ruined parts of the walls, and since that time only changes 
of a utilitarian character have been carried out in the 
citadel. 

Of the four hundred mosques which Cairo possesses 
that of Mahommed Ali, commenced by himself in 1827 
and completed after his death and which form the princi- 
pal attraction of the citadel, is the most beautiful. It is 
in the Turkish style of the mosques of Constantinople and 
is constructed entirely of pure white marble from which 
it has derived the name of “The Alabaster Mosque:” In 
front of the building is a vast court paved with marble and 
surrounded with alabaster columns which in the sunlizht 
give the whole monument the rich appearance of ivory. 


The monument encloses the magnificent tomb of Ma- 
hommed Ali, while the south-west gallery is surmounted 
by a tower bearing a clock presented to the deceased by 
King Louis Phileppe. The whole of this wonderful build- 
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ing is surmounted by a huge cupola and flanked on all four 
sides by octagonal cupolas, domes, and two lofty minarets 
which locate the mosque from afar. Impressive as are 
these main architectural features, their importance almost 
vanishes before the wonderful beauty and design covering 
the whole exterior. It is work that only a Ruskin could 
adequately appreciate. The handsome fountain of ablution 
which graces the centre of the vast courtyard, is, like the 
facings of the walls, also of white alabaster. 


The interior of the mosque is in keeping with the 
artistic exterior, being covered with mosaics in ebony. 
Over a magnificent Turkish carpet immense chandeliers or 
lustres executed with extraordinary filigree work bear a 
multitude of electric lamps, which are, however, only 
lighted on the occasion of the Khedive’s visits. 


Foreigners visiting the mosques are required only to 
remove their shoes at the door, or, if retaining their foot- 
wear, to cover them with large fibre slippers obtained 
from the attendant for a small fee. 
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THE SKY PILOT. 


. ERE comes the padre, boys, don’t let him hear you 

swearing.” As the chaplain joins the little group 
of fighters the language used suddenly becomes as demure 
as the most fastidious preceptor might desire. Incidents 
such as the foregoing typify the influence of the army 
chaplain—the man who fights the devil and the Hun, who 
overcomes innumerable obstacles, and still finds time for 
a thousand acts of love and devotion. Regarded to some 
extent as a “wowser,” and a “kill joy,” he frequently en- 
counters an hostile atmosphere which if he yields to it will 
for ever present an insuperable barrier to his work. He 
is out of touch with the material interests of his careless 
flock—he is only “the old padre,” the “fire escape,” “the 
sky pilot,” the “devil chaser;” he has got to make good 
and win through. 


Primarily the function of a chaplain is to minister to 
the spiritual needs of the troops during life and bury them 
when dead, provided always—but which is not always the 
case—that Christian burial can be administered. Actually 
his work is never-ending and embraces everything but 
actual fighting, though in this instance the Australian Army 
at Gallipoli was characterised by its fighting parsons—im- 
petuous and gallant clerics whose conception of “the devil 
and all his works” was sufficiently elastic to enclude the 
infidel Turk and Hun. Amongst the bravest of the brave, 
many of them were oblivious to personal danger and flag- 
rantly disobedient of orders to remain out of the fight. In 
the early days of the Gallipoli struggle, in fact, the well 
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known figure of a certain Roman Catholic padre was al- 
ways to be seen on the battlefield succouring the wounded 
and blessing the dying, his pockets crammed with biscuits 
and a string of water bottles round his neck. A typical, 
witty Irishman, he was never lost for a word as the author 
found to his cost when he jokingly remarked: “Father, 
I’m going to get you to bury me when I’m wiped out.” 
Quick as lightning the “padre” retorted: “Sure there’s 
nothing would give me greater pleasure.” 


For everything you require in the military line you 
go to the overworked quarter-master, but for everything 
else visit the “padre.” He is a palace emporium in a 
small way, the owner of a wonderful lot of boxes and bags 
out of which all sorts of comforts are forthcoming at ex- 
actly the right time. In Egypt and Gallipoli, and azain in 
London, the author came much in contact with Captain 
Chaplain Fred. Colwell, of Sydney, an indefatigable worker 
whose achievements in the above direction were quite 
extraordinary. Often when at Gallipoli the horizon was 
bare of everything edible save the eternal “bully” and 
hard biscuits, the worthy padre would return from a long 
tramp laden with delicacies for the sick. Nobody knew 
exactly how he used to get it, but being tolerably certain 
it hadn’t fallen from heaven like the manna of the Israel- 
ites we were content to drop the subject with the reflection 
that if the chaplain had been chief of the commissariat 
the army would never again go hungry. 


In addition to supplying the camp with most of its 
literature, writing materials, information—a big item—the 
“padre” is eternally scratching round to provide you with 
entertainment. He “gets up” the concerts, manipulates 
lanterns, and occasionally (fortunately not often) sings 
to you. If your education stops short of the useful art of 
writing he will compose your love letters. If you die 
he will write to your sorrowing relatives, and try hard 
to think of something good about you. 
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In Egypt the lot of the chaplain is a fairly happy one. 
He rejoices over congregations large enough to fill the 
stay-at-home cleric with envy. And if when he looks 
into the sea of faces surrounding his temporary pulpit he 
wonders how many would be there if they “hadn’t zot to 
go,” he never betrays it by so much as a look. Having a 
battalion for his flock, the “padre” is the shepherd of a 
thousand souls, and on his field day (Sunday) is supreme 
in his authority, for having drilled the men all the week 
and taught them how they ought to fight, the commanding 
officer hands them to the padre to be taught how they 
ought to live. And whether or not the blissful uncertainty 
of a soldier’s life has anything to do with it there are few 
things more impressive than a church parade under the 
wide dome of heaven—bands playing—a thousand rugged 
voices mingling in some well-known hymn. And how 
these brawny, tall Australians sing! It may be true they 
are too unconventional, too careless of appearances, too 
impatient of restriction, but you will never know much 
about their good points unless you see them at war or sit 
next them at the church parade. 


Fully occupied as the padre is when at the military 
base, his activities at the Front are immeasurably greater. 
And here again he becomes the man of all work—preacher, 
will-writer, stretcher-bearer, and first-aid worker, and 
whether he be a High Church Anglican or the veriest Non- 
conformist, working hand in hand with his Roman Catho- 
lic brother with the simple doctrine “Christianity and the 
telief of suffering.” 


On one occasion during the battles of Hill 60 at Galli- 
poli, in the August of 1915, the various chaplains, working 
with the doctors had rendered inestimable service in 
bringing in the wounded, creeping along the battlefield in 
the darkness, and frequently drawing the enemy’s fire 
upon themselves. Finally all that were living and could 
be reached were being safely removed to the shelter of 
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the trenches and the dressing stations. Later in the night, 
as Chaplain Colwell moved amongst the wounded and dy- 
ing in the principal dressing station, he found that the 
padre’s noble work had not been without sacrifice, for, 
wounded and dying, and side by side as they had worked 
lay— 

The Presbyterian chaplain, the Roman Catholic chap- 
lain, the Methodist minister. Shortly afterwards the Pres- 
byterian—the Rev. James Gillison, of Victoria—died. Of 
him and other noble “padres” who on Gallipoli sleep the 
long sleep of death, it may be said, “Greater love hath no 
man than this that a man lay down his life for his friends.” 
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THE GODS OF EGYPT. 


HE gods which primitive man, in order to express the 
innate longings of his confined soul, has built for 
himself have ever formed the greatest influence of his 
life. To this common rule Egypt is so great a subscriber 
that mention of its gods is worthy a special chapter in 
any writings of this marvellous land. Of the oldest and 
principal of its deities, Isis and Osiris, the latter being 
accredited with resurrection, much is known because of the 
frequency with which it occurs in contemporary literature. 
Of the remaining gods few besides the Egyptolozist pos- 
sess any definite information. 

Osiris is generally briefly described as the king of the 
“other” world, who rose from the dead. The vague “other” 
which approximates so closely to the Athenian “unknown” 
god, would seem to express by its very vagueness and 
limitations, the consciousness of the existence of a power 
greater than the idols of wood and stone—but unknown. 


An early representation of the figure of Osiris, now 
in the Cairo Museum of Antiquities, shows a form outlined 
on canvas, filled in with earth, and planted with corn which 
symbolises life springing from death. Osiris’ resurrection 
from death typified originally the springing of corn from 
the seed, and his death and burial the sowing and the har- 
vest. Isis, his sister and wife, the protecting mother of 
man, moon goddess and mother of love, was supposed, with 
the assistance of the goddess Nephthis, to have recalled 
him to life, the special functions of these goddesses being 
to mourn over and tend the dead. 

Ammon, or Amen, as the name is sometimes spelt, is 
king of all the gods, and is represented with a tall crown 
with two high feathers and horizontal ram’s horns, this 
animal being associated with the deity and forming one 
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of the list of animals worshipped by the whole people. 
The god Anubis, whose attendants were the dog and 
jackal, was boatman on the Styx, his special mission beinz 
to conduct the souls of the dead to the lower world. Of 
Apis, the sacred bull of Memphis, mention has 
already been made in the reference to the Serapeum, where 
hundreds of these animals were deposited after death and 
mummification. The god of dreams, who is also deity of 
the bed chamber, is a curious psychological phantasy. It 
is, though named Bes, a masculine spirit, being a dwarf 
with whiskers, and a feather crown. In pleasing contrast 
is Hapi, the river god, the representation of tnis deity 
being an upright impressive figure bearing on his head 
pure white lotus flowers. 

In this land of perpetual sunshine the presence of a 
sun god follows. In this Egyptians were in unison with 
many Oriental and Eastern countries to whom the orb of 
light appeared, as in one case it really is, the ziver of life. 
It was called by them Harmachis and one of the common 
forms of religious ceremonies was the daily prayers of- 
fered for the purpose of assisting it to rise next morning. 

Other deities were: Horus, son of Isis and Osiris; 
Khnum, the potter god, who, with Ptah, was supposed to 
have created the world. Khons was god of the moon, 
and Mat, goddess of Truth. The mother of the gods and 
wife of Ammon, bore the undistinguished name of Mut. 
The majority of the titles of Egyptian deities possess in 
fact the simplest of names and present in this respect a 
marked contrast to the long and difficult titles of the 
kings and priests. The following instances may be given: 
Min, god of the harvest and generation; Neith, goddess of 
the hunt; Nut, the ancient goddess of the light and sky; 
Pasht, goddess of joy and pleasant sun heat; Ptah, who, 
with Khnum, made the world; Set, brother of Isis; Sebek, 
the water god (represented by a crocodile). In addition 
to these were Sekhmet, goddess of pestilences; and Taueris, 
goddess of child-birth. 
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OLD CAIRO. 


LD Cairo, with its massive Roman ruins, is the poorest 
place in Egypt. Of first importance not, alas, for 
their elegance, but for their historical importance, are the 
Coptic Churches, one having the “sacred cave,” in which 
the “Holy Family” was alleged to have taken refuge when 
pursued by Herod’s soldiers into Egypt, and also for the 
interesting old mosque of Amru, the oldest and largest in 
Egypt, being an exact replica of the famous mosque of 
Mecca. Neither very clear nor very wholesome, they are 
interesting to a degree for the traditions which generations 
of legend-makers have built round them, chiefly, one could 
easily imagine, for the pecuniary benefit of the formidable 
army of dragomen. 


As the visitor crosses the doorway of the mosque of 
Amru guides rise silently from the pavement and begin 
to expatiate upon the features of the building. Held in 
the greatest esteem by Egyptians and Arabs as the “crown 
of mosques,” the vast interior of the structure, curious to 
state, remains in ruin, the majority of its famous three 
hundred and sixty-five columns lying broken into frag- 
ments on the ground. This decay is the more remarkable 
for the fact that this mother temple is associated with a 
prophecy implicitly believed by Moslems that upon the 
decay of the mosque the Moslem power will fail. Undis- 
mayed, however, the Cairene heeds neither falling stone 
nor beam, enters the holy place but once yearly, and that 
when the Nile being at its greatest height the Khedive . 
leads the devotions of the Faithful, the rich occupying the 
eastern portion (nearest to Mecca), and the lowly poor the 
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west. Rich and poor, who even in the holy places of 
Islam are separated by an indivisible gulf, have also their 
respective pulpits. Fortunately they have only one zod, 
for, according to Koran, “There is one god, and Mahomet 
is his prophet.” 

On three hundred and sixty-four days in the year 
only the unsanctified feet of the infidel resound on the 
square flags, and the bent forms of the aged keepers 
droop through the slow passing hours. On the left of the 
door are a pair of marble columns, known as the “Needle’s 
Eye,” so close together that only a thin person can squeeze 
through. Tradition relates that only men of the highest 
virtue can perform this feat. Now an iron grill surrounds 
the columns, preventing all further tests of virtue. This 
was accomplished by order of Ismail, who, it is stated, 
saw at a glance that his portly form would not pass 
through. In the centre of the court is an old-fashioned 
fountain of ablutions, the water of which flows in from 
the Nile. The columns supporting the domed roof are of 
varied architecture, having been selected from the ruins of 
early Grecian and Egyptian temples at Thebes, Memphis, 
and other cities of Upper Egypt. The greater portion of 
the mosque, whilst adhering to the Mecca prototype, is 
of fourteenth century architecture, the general appearance 
of shabbiness and dilapidation being increased by the lit- 
ter of signatures written in all languages on every con- 
ceivable spot. 


Near the southern extremity of the mosque are two 
small limestone pillars chipped and in the front worn 
smooth as if by emery paper, but actually, if the guides 
may be believed, by the tongues of the sick. It was a 
tradition that Musselmen, by rubbing their tongues against 
the limestone until the blood flowed, became healed of 
whatever malady afflicted them. Some corroboration of 
the story is received from the stone immediately below 
the rubbing point, which is of the color of blood. There 


is also a fantastic legend surrounding a marble column 
I 
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near the nimbar. This column was alleged to have been 
miraculously conveyed from Mecca to Cairo by Calif 
Omar. The story runs that the stone when ordered by 
Omar to betake itself to its present site proved disobe- 
dient, whereupon the Calif struck it with his whip, the 
form of which is deeply impressed in the stone. 


Before adventuring further into the tortuous by-way 
of this ruined city a general survey of its approaches may 
be given. Lying some three miles south of the present 
metropolis, Old Cairo rests between the cemetery of the 
Mamelukes and the Island of Roda. Its construction dates 
from the tenth century only, and lacks the enduring char- 
acteristics of the architecture of the earlier periods of 
Egyptian history. Upon leaving Cairo (in an up-to-date 
electric car), the route follows the Nile bank the full three 
miles, passing on one hand fine European residences of 
Moorish-Arabian architecture, and a large hospital now 
filled with wounded Australian soldiers; thence through an 
avenue shaded by acacias and sycamores. A great ban- 
yan here rears its myriads of roots and branches down to 
the water’s edge, forming cool recesses for hundreds of 
natives resting during the noonday heat. 


Where the road turns into the heart of the old metropo- 
lis the ruined walls of the great aqueduct over two miles 
in length rise sheer from the ground. This colossal work, 
which is attributed to Mahomet Ali, was intended to pro- 
vide a supply for the citadel, the water being raised from 
the Nile seven successive levels by sakiehs. The river 
end terminated in a massive tower two hundred feet high 
which has since fallen. 


Leaving this huge monument of earlier and cruder 
effort, the visitor finds himself in the midst of decayinz 
houses and walls, Roman fortifications, and the inevitable 
narrow inextricable alleys. At once he becomes oppressed 
with the vile odours, due to the absence of proper sanita- 
tion, to be found in every eastern city, and thenceforth 
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continues his explorations under conditions which the 
daintily nurtured are earnestly advised to eschew. Ro- 
mantic and interesting as old Cairo undoubtedly is, a day’s 
experience amidst its dirt and debris compels the con- 
clusion that it is better imagined than visited. 


During these sage reflections the traveller, passing the 
relics of the Roman stronghill, finds himself on a narrow 
road. A sheer descent of a few feet and a turn to the left 
brings him to a crude heavy gate passing under the crum- 
bling wall which an old Arab opens for “one piastre back- 
sheesh.” Threading a dirty evil-smelling iane, and pass- 
ing under sundry narrow arches with numerous turnings, 
the guide conducts you to the door of a Coptic Church so 
jumbled together with the adjoining hovels as to become 
indistinguishable from them. A few withered crones loit- 
ered with their ragged babes, while stray ducks wobbled 
across the stone flags in quest of the pieces of vegetable 
matter strewn about. This preliminary investigation clear- 
ly established the fact that whatever tenets are embraced 
in the doctrines of this vanishing section of the Greek 
Church the virtue of cleanliness is not one of them. So 
repugnant, in fact, are the whole of the approaches and 
precincts of the dozen or so Coptic Churches in the area 
that one finds it impossible to associate them in any way 
with the illuminating teachings of modern Christianity, 
but feels, on the other hand, that whatever is good and 
pure and holy must needs forsake habitations so incon- 
gruous, 


The loud knocking of our dragoman preceded the ap- 
pearance of a portly Coptic woman who, lighting several 
slender candles, led us into the dim interior. Picture a 
medieval village church, small and faded and old, the 
walls lined with faded pictures, and a large portion of 
which consists of three veiled altars, and you possess a 
fair idea of the average Coptic Church. As the visitor 
turns to leave he encounters the outstretched hands of half 
a dozen supplicants. A similar ecclesiastical structure in 
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this group is next visited and is found, to judge from the 
appearance of the interior, to date from the same period, 
the absence of ornate embellishments and general sim- 
plicity of the whole design being characteristic of the 
early Christian Church. 


The Church known to Arabs as Abou Sirgeh, and to 
Christians as “The Church of the Lady Mary,” does not 
differ appreciably from the generality of the miserable 
Coptic Churches. The edifice is more modern than the 
adjoining churches, and is built over the cave in which 
the Holy Family are said to have taken refuge when pur- 
sued by Herod’s soldiers after the flight into Egypt. 


Entrance into the crypt is effected by means of a nar- 
row flight of steps, the darkness of which intensifies as 
the visitor descends to a chamber which successive flood- 
ing during the rising of the Nile and the absence of the 
sunlight has left musty and chill. The crude fashioning 
of the cave into the semblance of a chapel furnishes indis- 
putable proof of its use by early ecclesiastics, while a bap- 
tismal font in which the infant Copt is still immersed at- 
tests the popular belief in the romantic legend. Returning 
to the Church, the Egypto-Byzantine architecture is at once 
noticed, and the general division into three compartments, 
vestibule, and an equal apportionment of the remaining 
space for men and women is emphasised. On the eastern 
side is the hekel, or sanctuary, and behind it the episcopal 
throne and aspe. Numerous paintings, all more or less 
faded and crooked, in the crude Byzantine style ornament 
the walls and ceiling of the throne, and with a few glass 
chandeliers provide the only decorations. The only mod- 
ern touch has been imparted by the addition to the altars 
of some fine Arabic inlaid mosaics. 


Completing his explanations, the caretaker presented 
a large brass plate with the remarks, “and now please give 
charity for the repairing of the church.” In connection 
with the continuous demand for “backsheesh” in Egypt it 
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may be stated that the churches and priests of Old Cairo 
derive the whole of their support from tourists. In our 
own case, after quitting the last buildinz we found a small 
crowd of beggars, including half a dozen blind in the last 
stage of wretchedness, awaiting our return. With children 
of all ages they appeared as if by magic, and followed us 
with mingled cries of gratitude and lamentation until we 
were again out of the vicinity. 


“For in the market place one dusk of day, 
I watched the potter thumping his wet clay.” 


There is little if any difference between the scene in 
old Persia immortalised in the above lines by Omar, 
the astronomer-poet of the tenth century, and that which 
greets the visitor to Old Cairo upon leaving the Church 
of “The Lady Mary.” Piles of earthenware vessels bak- 
ing in the sun and the broken fragments accumulated dur- 
ing many years proclaim the presence of the potter. Slip- 
ping into his shop, as you are cordially invited to do, you 
find a craftsman in no wise altered from the being so fre- 
quently alluded to in the Scriptures, thumping and fash- 
ioning his clay with wonderful quickness and dexterity. 
Of the many native industries of Egypt his is easily the 
most interesting. It is more, it is fascinating, The swiftly 
revolving “potter’s wheel,” guided by fingers that never 
err, bring almost in a moment order and grace out of a 
piece of common clay, while boys of tender years carry 
the jars to the ever extending rows of completed vessels. 


There is another ecclesiastical building, “the hanging 
church,” so-called on account of occupying the quaintest 
of positions on the top of a ruined tower, usually inspected 
before the visitor passes through the market place in the 
direction of Roda Island, the spot where, according to an 
Arab legend, the maidens of Pharaoh’s daughter discov- 
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ered the infant Moses in the bulrushes. Massive limestone 
steps conduct to the river and as we pass down to the 
waiting boat, a sakkar, having filled his heavy pigskin, 
toils laboriously past. At the water’s edge several Egyp- 
tian women are washing clothes, and naked boys sport in 
the shallows. Our boat is poled over at the same time 
that a goatherd swims his herd to the opposite bank. We 
land, and the point is indicated (it is below an old and 
broken sakieh) and a specious tale begun such as every 
guide will relate until the dragomen cease from troubling 
and the tourist is at rest. 


“And is this the very place where Moses was found?” 
interrupts our “padre.” There was doubt in every syllable 
of the question, and in the cold half humorous gleam of 
the clerical eye. 


“Yes, Captain, this is the very place.” 
“And are those the same bulrushes?” 


“Yes, Captain, the same bulrushes.” 


“Come away,” said the “padre;” “we’ve got a few 
good healthy liars at the camp, but this chap is about the 
dead limit.” 


The final points of interest on the Island are the 
new and old Nilometers for measuring the rise of the river 
during the inundation period. As the prosperity of the 
agricultural population depended upon the water from the 
Nile, taxes were imposed in proportion as the people bene- 
fited by the flood, 


“ORS 
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W HEN the Arab, driven out of his homeland by wars 

and conflicts, took up his abode in the peaceful land 
of the Pharaohs, he brought with him a wealth of Arabian 
art the existence of which still makes Egypt beloved of 
the Antiquarian. Exploiting the known world for its trea- 
sures of alabaster, marbles, beautiful stones and jewels, 
the faithful expended untold sums in the erection of 
mosques whose beauty must be seen to be appreciated. 
Of these hundreds of monuments to the universality of 
the Musselman creed which exist in Cairo about fifty only 
are remarkable for the elegance of their architecture and 
wonderful interior decoration. They inspire feelings of 
awe and solemnity in which love for the beautiful is a 
potent factor. The sun’s rays stream in through gorgeous- 
ly colored windows upon glittering beaten gold, alabaster 
and marble, lighting up mosaics of ebony and stalagmites 
of majestic beauty. 


As the component parts of all Egyptian mosques are 
substantially the same, consisting of magnificent tombs, 
central courts, ablution fountains, chapels and a mahrab or 
niche which points out to the worshipper the direction of 
Mecca, a brief description of the mosque of Sultan Hason, 
the oldest and principal example of Arabian architecture, 
will suffice for the average reader. The principal facade 
of this magnificent structure faces the citadel to which it 
became during the occupation of Napoleon an opposition 
fortress in the hands of rebel Arabs and which Bonaparte 
bombarded with his batteries until, to save the mosque 
from demolition, the Sultan Barkuk had the entrances 
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walled up. The building of this temple was begun in the 
year 1356 by Sultan Hasan who, to provide alabaster for 
the interior walls and pillars, robbed the Great Pyramid 
of Cheops of the outer covering which had protected the 
mighty limestone tomb throughout so many generations, 
a practice which afterwards became general with succeed- 
ing sultans. Although the damage caused by the French 
guns was largely repaired during a process of restoration 
but recently completed the effect of the round solid cannon 
balls is seen in many places, while a few of the balls still 
remain embedded in the walls, having penetrated only 
some six or seven inches into the masonry. The first 
impulse of a modern soldier, familiar with the terrible 
weapons of present day warfare, on beholding the traces 
of this bombardment is to laugh at these puny relics and 
endeavour to estimate the number of years it would have 
required to demolish the mosque by such means 


Upon entering the mosque of Hason the attendant 
priest assured us that if we prayed to Allah, or, for a 
backsheesh he (being of the faithful) prayed in our stead, 
the prayers would mingle with an incense he rubbed into 
our hands and be acceptable to the Most High, giving us 
protection in battles and a safe return to Australian shores. 


The temple, which is nearly five hundred feet in 
length, is a quadrangular building surmounted by a lofty 
dome 180 feet high and an immense minaret, the highest 
in the city, 280 feet high. On the eastern side is a smaller 
and less ornate minaret, having two galleries which re- 
placed the original, which fell in 1659. The predominating 
features of the building are its great height, the stately 
beauty and magnificence of the walls, which have been 
worked out in long vertical grooves having each eight rows 
of windows crowned by imposing cornices with five rows 
of stalactites. Entrance is effected by a magnificent door- 
way of colossal proportions, with a projecting arch de- 
corated with highly ornate stalactites and delicately carved 
panellings. 
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The vestibule is constructed of three niches forming 
the arm of the cross and are lined with rich stalactites. 
A second vestibule and corridor leads to the Sahn, or main 
interior court, over one hundred feet square, which shows 
the cruciform arrangement, the four liwanat, or chapels, 
being formed by beautiful arches. The principal chapel 
has a facing of purest white marble surmounted by a frieze 
of Koran passages. Seventy candelabra chains, of rich 
design, are suspended from the summits of the arches. 
The mihrab and mambar (pulpit) are also of white marble, 
the latter having a doorway of polygonal coatings of 
bronze. An immense marble ablution fountain stands in 
the centre of the court. 


The tomb of Hason is a square lofty hall, the walls 
of which are wainscotted in colored marble and crowned 
with the mighty dome. The chamber is lighted by large 
rosette-shaped open windows of colored glass. The tomb 
itself, richly inlaid with gold and silver filigree work and 
mosaics is, like those of all the principal mosques, a work 
so rare and costly that only the rich could attempt such 
luxurious monuments. The four corners of the main struc- 
ture comprise four colleges attached to the mosque, in 
which the four doctrines of Islam are taught. Each col- 
lege is a miniature mosque and is self-contained and fitted 
with the necessary living rooms. 


Although the Sultan Hason mosque ranks with the 
best of such edifices in actual beauty and magnificence 
it is inferior to that of Mahomet Ali and several others of 
later date, particularly that of Sultan el Muezzad. A fine 
engraving of the interior of this beautiful mosque is con- 
tained in the Sydney Art Gallery. 


oe 
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TOMBS OF THE KHALIFS AND MAMELUKES. 


“Since ages longer than he can know, 
The grave-digger brings his human woe, 
That never wears out and lays its head 
Slowly down in that earthy bed.” 


A> Egypt, like Pekin, the Chinese capital, and indeed 

all places of antiquity is more remarkable for its 
dead than its living people, the fact must serve as our 
excuse for further delving into the sacred places of the 
departed. Reluctant as we are to turn from the bright 
springtide of life to the hoary winter of death, our glimpse 
of Egypt would be entirely incomplete if we failed to ask 
you, patient reader, to come with us to the lonely necropoli 
where the Khalifs and the Mamelukes sleep. That the 
faded tombstones, the crumbling houses, the broken walls 
all covered with deep yellow dust oppress and sadden you 
we know, yet we must linger for a space before these poor 
relics of a vanished glory, of flashing impelling eyes, and 
hands that never trembled in the fiercest shock of battle. 


The cemeteries of the Khalifs lie to the east of Cairo 
and the way, starting from the Eskebiah, lies through the 
place called by the Arabs Ataba-el-Khadra, and the fam- 
ous Rue Mouski, the long straight thoroughfare filled with 
the bazaars of Jewish merchants. At the extremity of 
the Mouski lies an open desolate space strewn with tomb- 
stones and littered with the debris from two great rubbish 
heaps. Beyond this uninviting spot lie unfenced and un- 
cared for the forsaken cemeteries. Soon the open places 
change into a crowded township intersected by numerous 
lanes and alleys. It is a village of the dead. Houses 
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and small mosques that never echoed with the patter of 
baby feet, are filled with coffins and tombs, cattle wander 
through them; the hunted city mongrels make them their 
homes and lap up the lustral water which some remember- 
ing Arab pours into the urn hollowed out of the stone to 
hold the tears of those who weep. In them also lives the 
miserable grave-digger, almost as much an outcast as the 
starving dogs. 


In striking contrast to the plain dull mound which 
covers the graves of the poor are the funeral monuments 
of the Sultans. The most important is the Mosque of Sul- 
tan Barkuk, an imposing structure adorned with two beau- 
tiful minarets on a facade facing the west. The arrange- 
ment of the interior leaves a vast court, or sahu, with por- 
ticoes, adorned in the centre with a fine ablution fountain. 
The pulpit is a masterpiece of sculpture as regards beauty 
and design. At the two ends of the liwan a door opens 
into the tombs, and the cupola still bears evidences ot 
paintings, arabesques, inscriptions, and geometrical orna- 
ments. It contains three tombs, and the catafalque of the 
Sultan which, raised on marble blocks, alternately black 
and brown, is richly carved with inscriptions from the 
Koran. Adjoining is the tomb intended for Farag, the son 
of Sultan Barkuk, whose body, decapitated under the walls 
of Damas, was flung and left upon a dung heap. The 
southern dome of the mosque covers the tombs of the Sul- 
tan’s three wives. 


The Mosque of Kait Bey, which enjoys an exceptional 
renown, is with the exception of its graceful minaret, mean 
and poor. This tower is of such striking elegance as to 
compare more than favorably with the finest of the thou- 
sands of minarets in the city. The principal tomb is sur- 
mounted by a dome whose beautiful lace-like arabesques 
are as finely wrought as the designs of jewels. On the 
right of the court, under a canopy, is a block of granite on 
which is shown an impression of Mahomet’s feet. A fur- 
ther block, also canopied, bears another impression of the 
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prophet’s foot. Both stones are from Mecca. Not the 
least of the mosque’s attractions is the elegant pulpit, which 
is chastely incrusted with ivory and pearl. 


These remarkable monuments, which are dotted in 
picturesque disorder among this ruined city of the dead at 
once form a great addition to the mosques of Cairo and 
convey a feeling of regret by reason of their wretched sur- 
roundings. None the less, however, is it but in keeping 
with the greater portion of this extraordinary metropolis 
where rare and costly art is framed with wretchedness 
and the sodidly commonplace. 


As has been briefly noted the Fatimede Khalifs placed 
their tombs on the site of the present Khan Khalili bazaar. 
The reigning sovereign of the Fatimedes bore the title of 
“Prince of the Believers,’ and formed a small sect of 
Mahommedans who looked upon Mahommed Ali as the 
successor of the prophet Mahomet. So sacreligious was 
this doctrine deemed to be, however, that they were fana- 
tically pursued by the Azzubides, their tombs desecrated, 
and their bones and ashes flung to the four winds. 


Should the visitor be minded to tarry longer in such 
sombre surroundings a ramble along a dusty road winding 
through huge rubbish heaps (a memorial of Turkish rule) 
will take him past the foot of the Mokattam Mount, and 
the Citadel to the tombs of the Mamelukes. And if, per- 
chance, on the tedious journey he had pictured scenes as 
romantic as the fantastic life stories of these valiant foes 
of the Crusaders, he will be grievously disappointed, for 
here the desolation is increased tenfold, the funereal monu- 
ments are orderless, some grouped in ruinous, inextricable 
confusion, some dotted about half intact, half ruined; few 
in a condition of excellent preservation. Here and there 
a modern tomb rears its new cut stone walls, the more 
remarkable by contrast with the old, Whole groups of 
tumbling edifices scatter their fragments in the dust. The 
beautiful old designs are fragments. The only inscriptions 
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are from the Koran, attesting the protecting hand of Allah 
or the reverence of the Faithful. Everywhere vandal hands 
have been laid upon the tombs, exploiting them for stone 
for fresh monuments, as the tombs and antique temples 
of the older Egypt were exploited by the succeeding sul- 
tans. In addition to the several small mosques, principal 
among which is that of the mother of Sultan Hasan, the 
only additional points of interest are the curious grave- 
diggers’ lodges and primitive constructions where visitors 
stay during the festivities in connection with the dead. 
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THE NILE AND ITS CANALS. 


F the famous rivers of the world, few, perhaps none, 
have been so immortalised by history and tradition 
as the great waterway which provides the life of 
Egypt. Gay barges with painted sails, stately Eygptians 
and gorzeously plumaged birds, glided on its tranquil 
waters; the magnificent acquattas of Cleopatra filled it 
from shore to shore; its sheer banks were thronged with 
white-robed priests as on festival days they cast into it 
the bulls and sacred animals that had outlived their ap- 
pointed span of life. The fellahein drew up its water 
with the old-fashioned Sakieh and Chadouf, as is the cus- 
tom of to-day, and the sacred crocodile slept unmolested 
on its banks. 


“Egypt,” says Herodotus, “is the gift of the Nile.” 
Perhaps it would be more correct to say the life of Egypt 
is the gift of the Nile, especially, as we have noted in a 
previous chapter, the wonderful manner in which the land 
is fertilised and irrigated by the yearly inundation. The 
river, which is the longest in the world, derives its name 
from Egyptus, which was given to it by the Greeks, and 
from which the entire country eventually took its name. 


The first glimpse which the tourist catches of the river 
is from the magnificent Kasr-el-Nil bridge in the centre 
of the European business quarter. A wide tree-shaded 
roadway leads to the great structure, the ends of which 
appeared to be guarded by immense statues of lions. On 
both sides the noble watercourse winds away as far as the 
eye reaches. Picturesque and quaint-looking feluccas, with 
bows built up like the prow of Maori war canoes, pass with 
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their Arab crews and line the shores so thickly as to re- 
semble a forest of masts. Here and there white steam- 
boats churn up the water, and commodious house-boats 
rise and fall on the gentle undulations. An interesting 
moment occurs when, a sufficient number of craft having 
collected, the bridge is being opened, and the fleet of boats 
and barges, laden with the produce of Upper Egypt, which 
have been waiting since dawn, pass through with flowing 
sails. At this point the stream is about a quarter of a 
mile wide. 


For long stretches the high banks have been trans- 
formed into beautiful shaded promenades, where Syca- 
mores, Banyans, and palms grow luxuriantly, and corn 
and cotton fields, irrigated from this unending source, al- 
ternate with rich plantations of tropical fruits. It is the 
Egypt of our dreams, but more fertile and beautiful. All 
day the lazy buffaloes troop into the shallow reaches; all 
day laughing children gambol in its refreshing waters as 
they sweep onward, bringing joy and life and gladness to 
what would otherwise be a dreary wilderness. 


The ancient word Egypt, or Ygypt, signifies a country 
of canals. No better definition could be given of a coun- 
try at once so naturally fertile, and at the same time so 
lacking in moisture. The average annual rainfall is about 
one inch, and falls in half an hour, towards the end of 
summer. Everyone is more or less familiar with the 
great Assouan Dam, the colossal structure by which the 
waters of the Nile are conserved and discharged in soft 
irrigation from field to field throughout the six hundred 
miles of country. This immense reservoir also supplies 
the arteries which stretch away as far as Alexandria on 
the Mediterranean Coast; Suez, at the entrance to the Red 
Sea; the Guiseh Pyramids, the town of Damanhour, the 
city of Heliopolis; Lake Edkou, and Lake Menzaleh. 


Half an hour’s journey on the main Alexandria line, a 
few minutes in a steam-boat, and lastly a unique ride on 
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trolleys pushed by natives, brings the visitor to the bar- 
tage, which, if completed, would have been the zreatest 
hydraulic undertaking in the world. Napoleon formulated 
the scheme, which Mahommed Ali endeavoured to carry 
out, succeeding only in constructing a monument so im- 
mense and so romantically embellished in a setting of 
desert as to make it for ever memorable. 


Where the Nile forms itself into two huge branches, a 
spot known to the Bedouins as the cow’s stomach, Bona- 
parte resolved to erect an immense dyke, destined to main- 
tain, above stream and during the ebb, the level of the 
water at about fifteen feet, so as to regulate the irrigation 
of the Delta by means of three canals. In 1840, the work 
was put in hand. It then consisted of two barrages, one 
on the Damietta branch, measuring 1,700 feet, with sev- 
enty-one massive arches, and the other on the Rosetta 
branch, with 61 arches, measuring in all 1,450 feet. Locks 
were provided at each end, united by a great circular 
quay, pierced through the middle by a lock intended for 
the great Delta Canal. Owing to frequent interruptions 
the work was conducted half-heartedly, and intermittently. 
When the western and central arteries were followed out 
it was found impossible to hold up more than six feet of 
water. This small result was due to the Damietta branch 
remaining open. Later the foundations began to loosen 
and wear away. The Convention of London, in voting 
£1,040,000 for improvements to the irrigation service, al- 
lotted over a quarter of a million for repairing the barrage, 
which was carried out under the direction of the English 
engineer, Sir E. Reid, in the year 1870. Between the 
years 1885 and 1890 an additional half million of money 
was expended, principally on construction work, but de- 
spite these huge expenditures, the great bridge failed en- 
tirely to achieve anything like its original object. 
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CLEOPATRA’S HOME. 


ALEXANDRIA, the home of the glittering voluptuary, 

Cleopatra, is a place of beautiful gardens. The 
famous city with its cool breezes from the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean provides one of the brightest chapters 
in the experience of Australians training on Egyptian soil. 
After the desert’s sands there is an unimagined beauty in 
the splash of the waves breaking continually upon its fair 
beaches, or dashing into foam against the old sea wall. 
Forming as it does the point of dis-embarkation for the 
whole of the Australasian troops in Egypt and a hospital 
base for the Dardanelles wounded, the port now enjoys a 
military importance almost equal to that of its palmiest 
days under the Ptolemy dynasties. 


Originally a small village inhabited by shepherds and 
Phoenician sailors, its geographical importance was prompt- 
ly recognised by Alexander the Great during his opera- 
tions, and he immediately determined to build a large 
city. Thus in the year B.C. 331, plans having bean pre- 
pared by the architect Dinocrates, there arose beside the 
sea, and as swiftly as the slaves could place one stone 
upon another, the city which shortly afterwards became 
the first capital in the world. Whilst many of the principal 
works superintended by Dinocrates were speedily com- 
pleted, the building of the city was not finally accomplished 
until after the death of the mighty founder. Upon his 
decease Alexander bequeathed the sovereignty to Ptolemy 
Soter, a lieutenant who on one occasion was fortunate 
enough to save the monarch’s life, and under whom the 
city became the capital of Egypt. To the east was the 
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grand port and the royal residences, with the museum, 
temples, library, gymnasium, and theatre, while on the 
west lay the Egyptian Serapeum, and the Necropolis with 
its gardens and establishments for embalming the dead. 
Worthy of note also is the famous Pharos lighthouse, es- 
teemed one of “the seven wonders of the world,” which 
gave its name to the lighthouses of the world. No longer 
in existence, its place has been taken by the fort of Kait 
Bey. Under the reign of the Ptolemies and later of Caesar 
and Cleopatra, the city attained the zenith of its pros- 
perity and magnificence, but during the ensuing centuries 
gradually faded into comparative insignificance, the capital 
being transferred in 640 to Cairo. 


The glittering reign of the voluptuary Cleopatra oc- 
curred in the latter half of the last century B.C. The 
daughter of Ptolemy Aulette was bequeathed the throne 
of Egypt, conjointly with her brother Dionysos, condi- 
tionally upon both marrying. After the accession, and 
spurning the suitor designed by her father, Cleopatra later 
married with her younger brother. In the war against 
the invading Romans Dionysos was slain by Caesar who, 
after conquering the army of Egypt, became the paramour 
of its queen. The romantic subjection of Marc Antony to 
the seductions of this beautiful voluptuary followed upon 
the heels of Caesar. In order to captivate Antony, it is 
said, Cleopatra passed before him in a galley with oars 
of silver and sails of silk and purple. She stretched her- 
self upon a couch under a golden canopy, adorned as 
Venus, surrounded with women representing nymphs and 
young men figures as cupids. 

Modern Alexandria—the term be it marked is used as 
comparative only—is, though cosmopolitan, so far as for- 
eigners are concerned, largely Arabic. It is divided into a 
European and Arab and Turks’ quarter, the latter contain- 
ing the poorer bazaars. A subdued air rests upon the fine 
European villas, despite an abundance of flowers and the 
fine exotics in which they lie buried. As, however, the 
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town with its quaint cobblestone streets is left behind 
for one of the fashionable promenades that overlook the 
wide expanse of sunlit waves the scenes are full of beauty. 


Deserted during the heat of the day there is in the 
evening a continuous defile of elegant equipages such as is 
witnessed in no other city in Egypt. The brilliant sky 
has tren changed to the golden purple of sunset, while 
the air is full of fragrant perfumes from exotic trees from 
the gardens of Antoniades, Moukhar Pacha, and Nuzha. 
The gardens of Nuzha, remarkable for the beauty of the 
flowering trees and exotics, rest on the bank of the fine 
Mamoudieh Canal. A few animals, principally monkeys, 
are found in the shaded paths. Besides the shade and 
beauty of trees and rocky grottos there is a charming view 
of the native village on the farther side of the canal over 
which the long shadows of the palm groves are gently 
stealing. 


As in Cairo, there is much to interest in Alexandria. 
The bazaars are similar, but more scattered and less im- 
portant than those of the metropolis. This fact, however, 
counts for little in a city whose attractions lie in romantic 
ruins and glorious seascapes. Traversing fortifications bat- 
tered by Roman war engines, the visitor reaches the an- 
cient Egyptian Catacombs and, his way lightened by elec- 
tricity, descends a special stairway into the small tombs 
of the first division of the great mortuary. The principal 
portion of the catacombs is found in the rear of the exca- 
vations and includes a vast tomb hewn from the solid rock. 
On either side of the entrance to this chamber are mag- 
nificent columns ornamented with finely carved represen- 
tations of hawks and ibis. Niches in the outer rock walls 
contain statues of Egyptians, and on granite pedestals on 
either side of these large serpents with shields with gorgon 
heads. 


Near the Arabian cemetery is the magnificent Corin- 
thian column, one of the few remaining monuments of 
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antiquity, long known to mariners as Pompey’s column. 
Built of red granite from Assuan, and measuring just on a 
hundred feet high, the majestic simplicity of the mighty 
column impresses all beholders. 


Built as a land mark for sailors in honor of the Em- 
peror Diocletian, it derived its name from a false tradition 
which asserted that it covered the grave of Pompey. 


Europeans visiting the beautiful gardens of Sir John 
Antoniades, which are also on the canal bank, feel they 
have strayed into an earthly paradise. It is a private gar- 
den, but so cordial is the welcome to the public that the 
head Arab gardener, who accompanies the visitor, is ac- 
customed to offer a bouquet of the finest flowers. Nearly 
every species of tropical plant, including India rubber, 
aloes, citron, mandarins, palms, and exotics, are mingled 
with less rare foliage and with the rich flowers finds em- 
ployment for forty picturesquely attired gardeners. Many 
fine marble statues adorn the groves and add materially 
to the general effect. In a corner of the garden at the 
rear of the villa is an ancient rock hewn tomb with its 
various niches for coffins. 


After quitting the gardens, if the traveller is minded 
to travel so far, a few hours’ journey will bring him to 
Aboukir, the scene of some famous battles of Napoleon 
against the Turks. On an adjacent island there is an in- 
teresting cave on the walls of which some of Nelson’s 
sailors carved their names. An old fort towers over an 
Arab village surrounded by palm groves, while beyond 
men and women bathe in the cool transparent water. 


Returning to the city of Alexandria we find its streets 
radiating from a central shaded area, the place Mahomet 
Ali, generally known as the Place of the Consul. In the 
centre is an equestrian statue of Mahomet Ali, while on 
the east and south respectively, the Bourse and the Palace 
of Justice. To the west lies the mosque Ibrahim Pacha 
and the Khedival Palace. 
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The Alexandrian Museum, in the Rue de Musee, is 
notable for its fine collection of Graeco-Roman antiques 
and Egyptian and Coptic monuments. These include sev- 
eral statues of Marcus Aurelius of a remarkably fine order. 


In the first salon entered are many interestinz monu- 
ments of the Christian epoch, while the various periods 
relating to the Persian and Roman occupation are repre- 
sented by sculptures, coinage and industries. Another 
salon illustrates the Greek influence by paintings in the 
Pompeian style. Altogether the fine collection of an- 
tiquities fills sixteen large saloons, while the largest monu- 
ments for lack of space have been placed in the garden, 
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IN UPPER EGYPT. 


THE long valley of the Nile through which the graceful 
Dahabeahs pass on their journey through Upper 
Egypt, is strewn with ancient temples and ruins. For 
mile upon mile the fields on either side are rich with corn 
and fruits, while the brown earth huts of the agriculturists 
nestle under the stately palms. It is the season when the 
land yields its annual gift of fruits, and which quaint 
barges, borne swiftly on the rising river, carry great car- 
goes to the Cairo markets. But for these constantly pass- 
ing fleets of native boats even the glory of the fair 
Egyptian dawn and sunset would cease to charm and the 
desolation of the land would creep into the soul. 


After several days of gliding along the dreamy old 
river Beni-Hasan is reached, a distance of one hundred 
and seventy miles from Cairo. With the exception per- 
haps of Sakkara and the great monuments on the Gizeh 
Plateau, the majority of the important monuments of 
Egypt are found on the Theban Plain and the beautiful 
island of Philae. At Beni-Hasan the two hypogea of 
Khnemuhetep and Ameni confront the valley, their mighty 
porticos upheld by polygonal columns. The chapel con- 
sists of a hypostyle hall divided into three vaulted aisles 
by two double rows of columns, the central aisle terminat- 
ing in a niche where statues are seated awaiting offerings. 
The whole of those famous tombs have been hewn from 
the rock terraces on the precipitous bank of the river. As 
the birthplace of Greek decorative art they are of the 
greatest artistic value. 


In the northern group of tombs, those of Khnemn- 
Hetep are particularly interesting for their examples of 
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the Theban School of Art, probably the earliest portraiture 
in the world. In life studies, these attempts were of the 
happiest for one notes poses which a painter of to-day 
would not treat differently. Such is the action of a pea- 
sant who is portrayed in the act of seating himself on 
the neck of a gazelle to force it to crouch before him; the 
action of the arms, the curve of the loins, the sweep of 
the back, the effacement of the shoulders and the protuber- 
ance of the breast are all rendered with faultless pre- 
cision. In another painting in the same tomb, that of a 
cat lying in wait among the reeds, an even greater realism 
has been achieved. Every characteristic of the animal has 
been seized, the extension of the neck, the quivering of 
the spine, the contractions of the tail, the slight recoil of 
the body before springing upon the prey, and the fixed 
intensity of the gaze which arrests and fascinates the 
victim. Legend, or rather the legend maker, asserts that 
another painting in the tomb represents Joseph and his 
brethren arriving in Egypt to buy corn. The picture shows 
the arrival in the country of thirty foreigners who from 
their features belong apparently to the Semitic races, but 
the story is doubtless an Arab fiction. 


Numerous other tombs are dotted over the vast plain 
but have little interest for the ordinary visitor when com- 
pared with the rock terraces further up the Nile. During 
the ensuing twenty miles, ruins of Roman fortifications, 
temples, convents and grottoes are constantly in view. 
This staze is marked by the recently discovered ruins of 
the city built by Amenophis, a monarch who fourteen hun- 
dred years before the Christian dispensation vainly at- 
tempted to change the religion of Egypt. The ruins in- 
clude the rock tombs of Tel-el-Amarna and are remark- 
able for the exquisite design and coloring of the painted 
pavements. 

Quitting Tel-el-Amarna, several hours’ sail brings the 
visitor in sight of the imposing precipices of Gebel Abou 
Feyda, which extend on the eastern bank of the Nile for 
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nearly a dozen miles. The chief object of interest in 
these precipices are the caves and grottos, situated in the 
topmost clefts and fissures, where once dwelt the cele- 
brated monks and aesthetics of Upper Egypt, where for 
a time Athanasius is believed to have taken refuge. 


Between Cairo and the famous Assouan dam is the 
town of Assiout and its barrage which completes the Nile 
irrigation scheme. Thence the scenery is picturesque and 
interesting throughout. Four hundred and fifty miles from 
Cairo, Karnak, the capital of another historical period, is 
reached, the ruins disclosing the city to have been one of 
the largest in the world. Here, if he care to, the visitor 
may spend months wandering in the impressive ruins of 
colossal temples and towns that for miles bestrew the 
plains and cliffs. Each carving on the granite or marble 
wall is a page of history, the more interesting for that it 
can never be written again. 
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THE DANCE OF THE HOWLING DERVISHES. 


A®* the stranger in his ramblings among the old Roman 
and Egyptian ruins on the Gizeh plateau wanders 
over the rocks south of the Sphinx, he will come upon some 
curiously carved rocks, and near them reposing on the 
sand some “holy men and women.” The carved rocks 
form the entrance to a rock-hewn cave, which is now the 
Tekke, or gathering place of the howling Dervishes. Above 
the portal are hieroglyphics and the curious sign pictures 
of the ancients and the cartouche and portrait of King 
Mykerinos, builder of the third pyramid in the diagonal 
line of these great monuments. Mykerinos in the year 
B.C. 3,000 constructed the cave as a mastaba, or secondary 
tomb for the members of his family, who duly paid the 
debt of nature and were successively laid in its gloomy 
shades. Years afterwards robbers stole the mummies and 
their jewels and for centuries the mustaba was empty. 
Then, so runs the story, one Mahomet, born at Mecca in 
* the year 571, to whom the Angel Gabriel appeared and 
gave a mission, visited the cave and made it holy. There- 
after the Musselman world proclaimed the place sacred 
and the howling Dervishes, being the most holy of the 
people of Islam, trekked thither and there to-day live 
and move and have their being. 


The only outward sign of holiness in the mad, fanati- 

cal serpent-charming Dervish is his rags, wherein he con- 

° forms to the rule of the East that the holier the man the 
more grotesque and uncouth is his raiment. The tomb 

cave of the Egyptian Dervishes knows no light other than 

that which filters through the massive portal and when 
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the long shadows cast by the rocks have merged into the 
short twilight the holy people retire to the tomb and the 
night, another day nearer the “blessed paradise to come.” 


Until five years ago the strange cries of the howling 
Dervishes echoed in the quiet area of the Rue Babounyeh 
(the largest tekke in Cairo) and in the little mosque in 
the Kasr-el-Nil. At midday the Muezzin from the slen- 
der minaret calls the faithful, who three times wash the 
face arms and feet and crying “I declare that there is one 
God and that Mahomet is his servant and prophet” enter 
the mosque. Placing himself in the attitude of prayer, 
his face turned towards Mecca, he raises his arms and 
cries “Allah how Akbar” (God is great). Then he bends 
his body, reciting the Sourates of the Koran and prostrates 
himself upon the earth. The Sala completed, the Dervish 
begins his dance to the time of weird music played on 
peculiar reed instruments. Moving his body first with easy 
graceful motions to a slow tune the dancer gradually 
quickens his steps and outcries until his body writhes and 
his eyes flash with madness. Faster and faster the mu- 
sicians play until the swaying body is performing horrible 
contortions and the cries are akin to those in Dante’s 
Inferno. Until five o’clock in the afternoon the dance con- 
tinues, when the approach of the Asr prayer hour, fixed 
by the prophet, brings it to a close. 


This novel spectacle, as may be supposed, has attract- 
ed so much attention from tourists, who, seeing only the 
grotesque in the dances used to laugh and lounge about 
the mosques to such an extent that the injured and of- 
fended Dervishes closed the doors of the tekkes and re- 
treated to the caves, where the weird cries fall back only 
upon the silent rocks. 


The name “Dervish” is derived from the Persian word 
Darvish, signifying poor and is reserved for those fanati- 
cal Musselmen who live in monastries or travel in bands 
in all the Musselman countries and towns. Those living 
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in hermitages which the presence or touch of the prophet 
has made holy are fed with the sparse dishes which from 
time to time the faithful bring to their doors. They are 
divided into several orders, viz., Saaydehs, or serpent 
charmers, Mevlevis, or twirlers, the Narkhshibendis, the 
Beklachis and Khalvetis and are all under the direction 
of a superior Sheik. The costume of those other than 
the extremely poor is somewhat picturesque. A round 
white jacket and waistcoat covers the body to the waist, 
from which is suspended an immense pleated skirt, also 
white, and similar to the fustanelle of the Greeks. Under 
this skirt are straight white drawers reaching to the ankles 
where they are gathered in Turkish fashion. The whole 
is surmounted by a thick reddish-brown cap or fez re- 
sembling a large inverted flower pot. The Dervish, 
amongst other things, is a keen attendant at funerals and 
an equally keen beggar. 


An interesting fact in connection with the Saaydeh 
or snake-charming sect of Dervishes is that they are fam- 
ous for devouring live serpents. This strange custom 
though greatly diminished in modern years, still obtains 
in some districts of Egypt. 
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THE ROMANTIC STORY OF THE HOLY 
PROPHET. 


“R Y the brightness of the morn that rises, and by the 

darkness of the night that descends, thy God hath 
not forsaken thee, Mahomet. For know that there is a 
life beyond the grave, and it will be better for thee than 
thy present life, and thy Lord will give thee a rich reward. 
Did He not find thee an orphan, and did He not care for 
thee? Did He not find thee wandering in error and hath 
He not guided thee to truth? Did He not find thee needy, 
and hath He not enriched thee? Wherefore oppress not 
the orphan, neither repulse the beggar, but declare the 
goodness of the Lord.” 


Such in brief is the strange life story of the Prophet 
of Islam whose temples fill Egypt and the East and lands 
as yet unknown, and who is to the innumerable millions 
of these countries what Jesus the Messiah is to Christendom. 
Mahomet was a poor lad, born at Mecca in the year 571, 
whom a nervous disease unfitted for any calling other than 
that of a shepherd, which he pursued for many years, a 
quiet dreamy youth whose fragile body seemed too weak 
for the ardent mind. During this period he spent some 
weeks in the hermitage of a Christian monk, from whom 
he acquired some vague notions of Christianity which 
made a wonderful impression on his mind. At the age 
of twenty-five he became agent for a wealthy widow, 
twenty-five years his senior and ultimately married and 
lived very happily with her for many years. In the sacred 
month of Ramadan, corresponding with our July, and 
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which is passed in successive fasts, they dwelt in a cave, 
passing the month in prayer and meditation. 


Master of a large fortune, Mahomet never forgot the 
friehds of his penurious days and gave liberally of his 
gold. In a happy middle age the affliction of his childhood 
however returned. He thought that he was haunted; that 
his body was the home of an evil spirit. “I see a light 
and I hear a sound,” he remarked to his wife. “I fear I 
am possessed.” Pale and haggard, he wandered on the 
hill of Mecca, crying out to God for help. Often he drew 
near the edge of a cliff to hurl himself down to death. 
Then as the frenzy passed and he wandered under the 
stars pondering over the curious legends of the Jews, the 
vision of God in solitary grandeur rose up before him and 
the Angel Gabriel informed him he was a messenger ap- 
pointed by God to restore the religion of Abraham which 
the Arabs had destroyed by their idolatry. Sometimes in 
his dreams he saw a human figure; sometimes he heard 
the voice. “Into Mahomet’s half dreaming mind there 
flew zolden-winged verses,” and in the throes of mental 
agony the wonderful text was born. During these pa- 
roxysms he trembled like a man in an ague; his face was 
horrible to see, the eyes were fixed and staring; his head 
moved to and fro as if he was conversing; and then he 
gave forth the oracle or sundra. Sometimes, like a man 
intoxicated, he would fall to the ground. 

Burning with the influence of the “revelation” .Ma- 
homet immediately began a crusade against the idols of 
the Caaba, the practice of female infanticide and other 
evils, declaring he was the messenger of the God of the 
Jews. Like the lowly Nazarene, he was despised and 
rejected; the people mocked and laughed at him, the child- 
ren pelted him with stones. In this extremity the Voice 
sustained and comforted him, and of the slaves so many 
flocked to his feet that from ignoring the Meccans began 
to hate him. They sought his life. They offered riches 
and honor if he would forsake his propaganda; they leagued 
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to starve him and his people. None would buy or sell 
with them or give them bread. Three weary years passed 
away, and people passing by the house heard the cries of 
starving children and sold them food. Then the leaders 
and heads of the families punished the followers of Ma- 
homet in many ways, by binding them naked and exposed 
all day to the sun on the burning gravel outside the town. 
One slave was slowly crushed by a great stone placed on 
his chest. His disciples fled to Abyssinia, “a land of 
righteousness, a land where none were wronged.” 


In the sacred month of Ramadan Mahomet preached 
to the pilgrims outside the city, “There is one God,” said 
he, “‘He begetteth not, neither is he begotten. There is 
none but He.” O beware ye idolators of the time that is to 
come, when the sun shall be folded up, when the stars 
shall fall, when the mountains shall be made to pass away, 
when the children’s hair shall grow white with anguish, 
when souls like locust swarms shall rise from their graves, 
when the girl who hath been buried alive shall be asked 
for what crime she was put to death, when the books shall 
be laid open, when every soul shall know what it hath 
wrought. O the striking! the striking! when men shall be 
scattered as moths in the wind. And then Allah shall 
cry to hell, “Art thou filled full?” And hell shall cry to 
Allah, ‘More, give me more.” 


The prophet’s touching allusion to “when the girl who 
hath been buried alive shall be asked for what crime she 
was put to death,” is an emphatic indictment of the prac- 
tice of infanticide. It is said that Oumar the fierce apostle 
of Islam shed but one tear in his life. It was when, in 
the days of darkness, his child had beat the dust off his 
beard with her little hand as he laid her alive in the grave. 


It seemed then as if the prophet’s star was setting in 
a troubled night. His beloved wife died as all their child- 
ren had died, his protectors passed away; his religion ap- 
parently failed. Then a strange thing happened. The 
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Arabs of Medina conquered and took captive a tribe of 
Jews, who declared that a great prophet, the Messiah 
would appear and avenge them upon their foes. The 
Arabs trembled, for they feared the wonderful Book of the 
Jews. Learning from pilgrims that Mahomet was a mes- 
senger from God, and assuming him to be the Messiah, 
they brought him in triumph from Abyssinia. Upon reach- 
ing his native town of Mecca, however, no longer pro- 
tected, no longer a kinsman, fiercer tribes sought his de- 
struction, forcing him to flee to Medina where he was 
received with open arms. 


Thenceforth the prophet’s star was in the ascendant. 
Finding himself at the head of an army he ceased to be 
the gentle messenger of the Gospel and conquered with 
the sword. In proportion as his glory expanded his piety 
declined. He broke the truce of God; he was not always 
true to his word; he broke his own marriage laws and at 
the age of fifty became a voluptuary. On the other hand 
he abolished infanticide, drunkenness and gambling. He 
improved the conditions of the slaves and spread his 
language over half the world. No longer content to be a 
simple messenger, he announced himself the spiritual chief 
of all men. He led attacks upon Mecca; in 625 he pillaged 
a Mecca caravan, in revenge for which the Meccans later 
defeated him at Ohod and tore his army in pieces. Three 
years later, when his army had been restored, and after 
a successful expedition into Syria, his troops were able 
to resist a strong attack upon Medina by the Korashites, 
which led to a lasting peace, and a pilgrimage to Mecca, 
his birthplace. 

A few years later his generals subdued the whole of 
Arabia and Mahomet then undertook the conquest of Egypt, 
Persia, and Greece, obtaining a series of victories over the 
latter near the borders of Syria. During this period he 
replaced his old helpmate Kadirja by four wives and do- 
minated the whole of the Arab tribes. Returning from a 
pilgrimage to Mecca he was seized with fever and died, 
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